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AI'ULL(3XIL'S  OF  TYAXA 

TF  BY  SOME  prodigious  course  of  events,  the  people  of  the  pres- 
-*■  ent  were  placed  in  such  a  position  that  they  would  be  obliged  to 
select  a  new  religious  teacher  from  all  recorded  history,  completely 
disregarding  their  immediate  traditions:  what  would  they  do?  If 
suitability  to  the  spirit  of  the  present  age  when  ideals  of  universal 
peace  and  brotherhood  of  man  are  uppermost,  were  the  deciding 
factor,  the  choice  would  likely  fall  on  ApoUonius  of  Tyana.  He 
was  a  reformer  of  Greek  religion  from  within  who  preached  toler- 
ance of  local  cults  and  ethical  reform  wherever  such  reform  was 
needed  without  breaking  with  the  past. 


APOLLONIUS    OF    TYANA 

A   contorniate,   unquestionably  authentic,  reproduced   from 
Visconti,  Icoiwg.  pi.  17,  4,  tig.  115. 

The  world  has  known  many  teachers,  prophets  and  saviors,  some 
inspired  sages,  some  ignorant  fanatics,  some  charlatans.  Several 
hkve  left  behind  them  great  organizations  of  followers,  others  are 
known  only  to  students  of  history,  and  many  are  now  wholly  for- 
gotten. Success  in  attracting  great  numbers  of  adherents,  either 
during  the  life  of  the  founder,  or  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  after 
several  generations,  depends  not  so  much  on  the  sublimity  and 
nobility  of  the  teachings  as  upon  their  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
time  in  which  they  are  propounded— as  might  be  said,  if  the  seeds 
fall   upon  soil  favorable  to   them. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  information  concerning  Apollonius 
of  Tyana  is  so  slight.  A  number  of  biographies  and  books  on  his 
hfe  and  teachings  were  written  shortly  after  his  death,  but  all  save 
that  of  Philostratus  have  been  lost.  Both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times  parallels  have  been  drawn  between  his  life  and  teachings  and 
those  of  Christ,  some  even  claiming  his  marvels  to  have  been  better 
authenticated.  Various  ancient  writers,  historians,  and  Church 
Fathers  refer  to  him  in  passing,  giving  us  hints  about  his  person- 
ality, character  and  teachings  and  the  reaction  of  his  contempo- 
raries to  him.  Some  modern  writers  have  doubted  his  historicity, 
others  have  classed  him  as  a  mere  itinerant  charlatan,  some  have 
doubted  his  reputed  travels  to  India,  but  probability  seems  to  favor 
the  view  that  he  actually  lived  and  made  the  journeys  attributed 
to  him.  From  the  available  material,  although  difficult,  we  can 
reconstruct  an  approximate  image  of  the  man. 

Apollonius  was  born  in  Tyana,  descended  from  the  oldest  fami- 
lies which  claimed  to  have  taken  part  in  the  founding  of  the  city. 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  date  of  his  birth  ;  it  is  variously 
given  between  6  b.  c.  and  3  a.  d.  ,  but  most  authorities  prefer 
the  year  one.  His  education  was  the  best  that  the  Hellenic  civi- 
lization could  give.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  his  father  took  him  to 
Tarsus,  which  in  those  days  was  one  of  the  three  great  centers  of 
learning.  There,  under  the  care  of  Euthydemus,  the  Stoic,  he 
learned  the  teachings  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  Chrysippius, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle.  He  later  removed  to  Aegae,  and  studied  under 
the  guidance  of  Euxemes  of  Heraclea,  who  had  Epicurean  leanings. 
While  Apollonius  always  held  this  last  teacher  in  high  regard,  he 
never  accepted  the  Epicurean  philosophy.  In  this  city  he  is  said 
to  have  learned  the  lore  of  the  Asculapians. 

His  father  died  while  he  was  at  Aegae,  and  Apollonius  returned 
at  once  to  Tyana  to  bury  him.  The  inheritance  he  received  was 
considerable,  but,  reserving  for  himself  a  small  pittance,  enough 
for  his  simple  manner  of  life,  he  divided  his  share  between  his 
elder  brother  and  other  relatives. 

Plis  biographer  speaks  of  his  asking  loans  during  his  travels 
from  the  priests  of  the  temples  where  he  visited,  which  were  proba- 
bly later  paid  from  his  inheritance.  We  know  that  the  temples 
of  anticjuity,  being  protected  from  violence  and  robbery  by  their 
sacred  character,   were   used   as    depositories   of   money  and    valu- 
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ables.  and  to  some  extent  they  fulhlled  the  function  of  banks.  Thus 
the  small  fund  at  Tyana  which  he  used  to  pay  loans,  made  at  distant 
parts  of  the  world,  may  ha\e  functioned  something  like  a  modern 
letter  of  credit. 

Apollonius  adopted  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Pythagoreans.  Me 
walked  barefoot,  wore  his  hair  and  beard  long,  ate  no  meat,  took 
no  wine  or  fermented  drink,  avoided  the  pleasures  of  the  senses, 
Nvore  linen  garments,  avoiding  anything  made  of  leather,  wool,  or 
animal  product:  he  used  nothing  which  came  from  conscious  life 
for  either  food  or  clothing,  depending  wholly  on  vegetables  and 
plants. 

He  would  not  take  life,  nor  in  any  wav  approve  of  the  taking 
of  life,  even  in  religious  rites.  Throughout  his  life  and  during  all 
his  traA-els,  while  he  \-isited  temples  everywhere,  and  assisted  at 
innumerable  services  and  ceremonies,  he  always  scrupulously  avoideii 
taking  part,  or  even  being  present  at  any  where  blood  was  shed 
or  life  was  destroyed.  AMien  he  was  in  Babylon,  the  guest  of  the 
king,  he  was  invited  by  his  host  to  take  part  in  a  hunt.  He  refused 
saying:  "Sire,  have  you  forgotten  that  even  when  you  sacrifice  I 
will  not  be  present?" 

After  completing  his  studies  at  .\egae,  he  took  the  vow  required 
by  the  Pythagorean  discipline,  to  maintain  silence  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  during  which  he  refrained  from  uttering  a  word  or  a 
murmur.  To  a  man  of  his  temperament,  whose  life  was  chiefly 
made  up  of  teaching  and  disputation,  this  must  have  been  a  most 
severe  ordeal.  During  this  period  he  made  his  wants  known  by 
making  signs  with  his  hantls,  his  head,  or  his  eyes,  and  sometimes 
by  writing,  but  this  only  under  unusual  circumstances.  At  this  time 
he  traveled  through  provinces  filled  with  degenerac}'  and  corruption, 
where  the  urge  for  him  to  speak  and  protest  against  evil  was  strong  : 
yet  he  kept  silence. 

In  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia,  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection, the  cit_\'  was  in  tumult,  the  prefect's  life  was  in  danger. 
Apollonius,  still  under  his  vow  of  silence,  stood  in  the  market  place, 
and  by  his  calmi  and  dignified  demeanor  and  gestures  coupled  with 
his  impressive  and  awe-inspiring  appearance,  held  back  the  fury 
of  the  people,  while  with  signs  he  inquired  the  cause  of  the  distur- 
bance. He  was  told  that  they  sufilered  from  hunger,  the  necessi- 
ties  of  life  having  been  hoarded  by  monopolists.     He   sought   out 
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the  financiers  responsible  for  the  situation,  and  showing  them  the 
danger  to  themselves  of  the  fury  of  the  mob,  at  first  concentrated 
on  the  governor,  but  now  turned  against  them,  brought  them  to 
reason,  and  persuaded  them  to  fill  the  markets  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  restore  peace  and  order  to  the  city.  All  this  occurred  without 
Apollonius  uttering  a  word. 

After  completing  his  term  of  silence,  he  made  a  journey  to 
India  to  learn  at  first  hand  from  tbe  Brachmanes  (Brahmans), 
Gymnosophists.   and   Samanoeans  (Buddhist  monks). 

Philostratus,  the  biographer,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  this  jour- 
ney, and  although  he  is  rather  hazy  concerning  Indian  names  of 
kings  and  places,  and  in  geography,  placing  the  Caucasus  mountains 
on  the  route,  yet  much  of  what  he  narrates  suggests,  in  the  light 
of  present  knowledge,  a  foundation  in  fact,  beclouded  by  an  un- 
traveled  and  inaccurate  story-teller.  Philostratus'  account  is  based, 
he  tells  us  on  a  journal  written  by  Damis,  a  faithful  companion 
and  disciple,  whom  Apollonius  had  met  in  Nineveh.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  Apollonius  was  the  first  Greek  to  visit  India  who 
was  not  bent  upon  trade  or  conquest,  although  it  is  possible  that 
Pythagoras  made  a  similar  journey. 

After  his  return  from  India,  the  sage  traveled  an  extended 
circuit  through  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  the  Greek  Islands, 
Italy,  Spain,  North  Africa,  and  Egypt,  devoting  his  life  to  religious 
teaching  and  reform. 

Philostratus,  othewise  a  brilliant  writer  and  rhetoritian,  was  not 
well  equipped  in  the  field  of  religious  thinking,  for,  although  he 
gives  us  a  good  picture  of  Apollonius'  dignified,  persuasive,  and 
influential  personality,  he  seems  unable  to  analyze  clearly  any  philo- 
sophical opinions.  We  gather  that  Apollonius  taught  of  the  Highest 
God,  supreme  over  all  other  gods,  to  whom  no  sacrifices  may  be 
ofifered,  who  may  not  be  addressed  in  spoken  prayers,  nor  named  in 
words,  but  only  comprehended  by  the  mind.  It  appears  that  he 
held  that  it  was  proper  to  worship  the  traditional  gods  of  any  par- 
ticular folk  or  place,  these  being  all  of  the  essence  of  the  Supreme 
Deity.  This  conception,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  India, 
where  the  following  words  are  attributed  to  Brahma:  "I  am  the 
same  to  all  mankind.  They  who  honestly  serve  other  gods,  invol- 
untarily worship  me.  I  am  he  who  partaketh  of  all  worship.  I 
am  the  reward  of  all  worshipers." 
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The  routine  of  ApoUonius'  daily  life  shows  equally  strong  In- 
dian influence.  At  sunrise,  at  noon  and  at  sunset  he  practiced  cer- 
tain religious  exercises  or  devotions  alone,  the  nature  of  which  we 
are  not  told,  but  we  may  infer  that  they  were  some  form  of  medi- 
tation. In  the  forenoon  he  discoursed  with  the  priests  or  leaders 
of  the  city  he  happened  to  be  visiting,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  ad- 
dressed the  people,  instructing  them  and  giving  advice. 

ApoUonius"  teaching  concerning  the  soul  and  immortality  is  best 
told  in  his  own  words  in  a  letter  which  has  been  preserved,  addressed 
to  P.  Valerius  Asiaticus,  consul  in  a.  d.  70  written  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  the  latter's  son : 

"There  is  no  death  of  anyone,  but  only  in  appearance,  even 
as  there  is  no  birth  of  any.  save  only  in  seeming.  The  change  from 
being  to  becoming  seems  birth,  and  the  change  from  becoming  to 
being  seems  death,  but  in  reality  no  one  is  born  nor  does  one  ever 
die.  We  are  simply  visible  and  then  invisible,  the  former  through 
the  density  of  matter,  the  latter  because  of  the  subtlety  of  being — 
being  is  ever  the  same,  its  only  change  consisting  in  motion  and 
rest.  For  being  has  this  peculiarity,  that  its  change  is  brought  about 
by  nothing  external  to  itself  ;  but  whole  becomes  parts  and  parts 
become  whole  in  the  one-ness  of  the  all." 

He  taught  the  living  of  a  pure  and  virtuous  life,  that  moral 
excellence  was  the  highest  good,  that  freedom  from  external  cir- 
cumstances was  the  greatest  satisfaction.  We  have  no  exact  account 
of  his  philosophy,  but  his  teachings  seem  to  be  in  accord  with  those 
of  the  Pythagoreans  and  were  to  a  considerable  extent  later  adopted 
by  the  Neo-Platonists,  and  his  ethics  resembled  that  of  the  Stoics. 

Throughout  his  travels,  whenever  he  came  to  a  city,  he  went 
first  to  the  chief  temples  and  conferred  with  the  priests,  discoursing 
with  them  on  the  nature  of  their  gods,  and  of  the  rites  and  disci- 
pline of  their  cult.  If  in  Greek  cities  he  found  that  the  myths  and 
their  practices  had  become  corrupt,  he  pointed  out  errors  and  ad- 
vised as  to  the  correction  and  restoration  of  the  cult  to  its  pure 
form.  In  barbarian  cities  where  cruel,  immoral  rites  were  prac- 
ticed, he  inquired  carefully  and  patiently  into  their  origin,  by  whom 
they  were  said  to  have  been  established,  and  what  was  their  object 
and  their  meaning.  He  then  suggested  what  he  thought  would  be 
better  ways,  more  becoming  and  more  conducive  to  the  public  good. 
He  usually  gave  this  advice  to  the  priests  at  private  conferences, 
but  on  occasion  spoke  publically  of  his  innovations. 
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When  at  Paphos,  in  Cyprus,  the  island  sacred  to  Aphrodite's 
birth,  he  found  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  conducted  in  the  inner 
court  of  her  great  temple  met  with  his  approval,  being  full  of  mean- 
ing with  no  blood  of  bulls  or  goats  being  shed  at  the  sacrifice.  But 
in  the  outer  court  he  found  such  practices  as  Herodotus  attributes 
to  the  services  of  Mylette  in  Babylon.  Of  this  Apollonius  could 
only  express  his  strongest  condemnation,  and  gave  the  priests  much 
wise  advice  as  to  the  purification  of  the  rites. 

Apollonius  came  to  Rome  about  the  time  Xero  banished  the 
Stoics  and  persecuted  the  other  philosophers.  In  spite  of  warnings 
of  danger,  he  refused  to  turn  back,  but  instead,  visiting  the  temples, 
he  studied  the  ancient  traditions  and  suggested  improvements.  One 
of  Nero's  spies  brought  charges  against  him  of  disrespect  to  the 
divine  person  of  the  Emperor,  and  he  was  therefore  led  before  a 
magistrate  for  examination.  This  consul  was  sympathetic  to  Apol- 
lonius and  the  prosecuting  officers  soon  found  the  case  embarrassing 
and  concluded  that  it  was  better  not  to  place  Xero  in  the  unpleasant 
position  of  persecutor  of  a  celebrated  religious  leader  of  unimpeach- 
able character,  whose  personality  was  such  that  they  themselves 
fell  under  his  awe-inspiring  influence. 

Under  Domitian,  Apollonius  was  again  subjected  to  persecution 
because  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Xerva,  the  next 
in  line  of  succession  to  the  throne,  and  exiled  because  he  was 
popular  with  the  discontented.  x\lthough  Apollonius  had  never  ex- 
pressed himself  against  the  Roman  Principate,  he  was  well  known 
to  be  an  opponent  of  the  abuse  of  power.  His  defence  of  liberty  and 
condemnation  of  tyranny  seem  to  have  won  Salvidrenus  Orfitus 
and  Lucius  Minucius  Rufus  to  take  an  interest  in  Xerva  who  later 
became  the  first  of  the  five  great  Stoic  Emperors. 

When  accusations  were  brought  against  him  by  tools  of  Domi- 
tian, Apollonius  went  to  Rome  to  face  his  accusers,  well  knowing 
the  danger.  He  was  charged  with  wearing  i>eculiar  garments  and 
living  in  a  strange  manner,  thereby  attracting  crowds  to  the  detri- 
ment of  peace  and  good  order  ;  with  allowing  and  encouraging  men 
to  call  him  a  god  ;  with  having  by  magic  caused  a  plague  at  Ephesus 
in  order  that  he  might  turn  it  away  by  incantations  ;  with  having 
sacrificed  an  Arcadian  boy  to  determine  by  examining  the  entrails, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  augurs,  whether  Xerva  should  suc- 
ceed to  the  purple. 
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IMaking  no  preparations  he  presented  a  magnificent  defence  Ijut 
the  jndges  hesitated  to  clear  him,  out  of  fear  of  the  Emperor,  and 
the  story  recounts  a  miracle,  telling  how  he  mysteriously  disappeared 
from  the  court  and  at  once  joined  his  disciples  several  days'  jour- 
ney distant. 

In  those  days  it  was  not  uncommon  that  divine  origin,  super- 
natural powers,  and  even  apotheosis  were  attributed  to  living  per- 
sons. The  deification  of  rulers,  emperors,  and  triumphant  victors 
found  as  much  support  in  popular  acclaim  as  in  official  edicts  and 
decrees.  Plato  had  been  called  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  emperors 
had  repeatedly  been  looked  upon  as  gods.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
strange  that  all  kinds  of  supernatural  wonders  were  attributed  to 
Apollonius.  He  was  believed  to  have  performed  miracles,  worked 
marvelous  cures,  raised  the  dead,  known  hidden  things,  and  fore- 
seen the  future.  Although  he  was  in  Ephesus  at  the  time,  he  is 
reported  to  have  seen  the  murder  of  Domitian  in  Rome,  as  though 
it  happened  before  his  eves,  and  his  account  of  the  tyrant's  death 
was  fully  substantiated  in  all  details  when  at  last  the  news  was 
brought  from  Italy. 

Popular  acclaim,  the  opinion  of  his  followers,  and  many  oracles 
called  him  the  son  of  Zeus,  the  son  of  Proteus  ( the  god  of  philoso- 
phy) ,  and  he  was  also  known  as  the  "man  of  brass."  After  his 
death,  temples  were  dedicated  to  him,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  made  no  claims  or  pretentions,  modestly  calling  himself  Apol- 
lonius, son  of  Apollonius,  citizen  of  Tyana. 

That  he  had  appreciation  for  the  creative  arts  can  be  seen  from 
the  account  of  his  dispute  with  Thespesion,  the  head  of  the  com- 
munity of  Egv-ptian  Gymnosophists,  over  the  relative  merits  of  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Greek  mode  of  picturing  the  gods. 

Thespesion  asked  him:  "Are  we  to  think  that  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles  went  up  to  heaven  and  took  impressions  of  the  gods,  and 
so  made  an  art  of  them,  or  was  it  something  else  that  set  them 
a-modelling?" 

"Yes,  something  else,"  Apollonius  answered  him,  "something 
pregnant  with  wisdom." 

"What  was  it  then,  surely,  nothing  but  imitation?" 

Apollonius  answered,  'Tmagination  it  was,  that  wrought  them, 
a  workman  far  wiser  than  imitation,  for  imitation  makes  only  what 
it  can  see,  while  imagination  makes  what  it  has  never  seen,  con- 
ceiving: it  with  reference  to  what  reallv  is." 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  attitude  toward  the  creative 
impulse  with  that  of  other,  better  known  reHgious  and  ethical  teach- 
ers.    Few  showed  such  an  understanding  for  the  value  of  the  arts. 

He  was  a  Greek,  proud  of  his  birth,  and  a  lover  of  all  things 
Hellenic.  He  showed  himself  a  patriot  in  protesting  to  the  Roman 
Emperor  against  his  act  removing  the  self-government  of  the  Greek 
states,  which  had  lately  been  reestablished.  But  he  was  a  true  citi- 
zen of  the  world,  not  limiting  himself  to  one  nation,  people,  or 
class,  offering  his  message  to  all  mankind. 

Although  in  many  of  the  places  he  visited,  he  found  much  evil 
in  the  religious  practices,  yet  nowhere  did  he  condemn  a  cult  or 
local  religion  outright  and  completely.  Even  in  the  crudest  prac- 
tices he  saw  some  good  and  some  truth,  which  he  wished  to  bring 
into  prominence,  while  he  advised  the  clearing  away  of  the  gross 
and  corrupt.  He  avoided  all  violent  means  and  only  used  peaceful 
advice,  persuation  and  exhortation. 

He  did  not  wish  to  compel  anyone  to  follow  his  teachings  or 
his  mode  of  life.  It  is  recounted  that  while  he  was  in  India,  his 
host,  the  King  Pharotes,  desired  to  adopt  Apollonius'  ascetic  ways, 
admiring  the  philosopher  wholeheartedly.  But  the  beautiful  and 
majestic  Greek  sage  dissuaded  the  king,  telling  him  it  would  separate 
him  too  much  from  his  subjects. 

Even  in  the  question  of  bloody  sacrifices,  his  especial  destest- 
ation,  he  did  not  force  the  issue  or  enter  into  any  bitter  controversy 
with  the  officiating  priests.  He  merely  refused  to  participate  or  be 
present  when  such  offerings  were  made,  and  he  gradually  used  his 
mfluence  to  have  more  fitting  rites  adopted. 

Tp  the  present  age,  which  knows  and  in  theory  longs  for  uni- 
versal understanding  and  yet  in  practice  is  struggling  with  contro- 
versy and  threat  of  war,  Apollonius'  method  and  attitude  present 
startling  possibilities  of  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  clash  of  jealous 
individual  nationalities  and  the  ideal  of  world-wide  internationalism. 
Under  the  supremacy  of  an  unnamed  and  undefined  Highest  God, 
he  wished  to  preserve  the  best  of  the  religions  of  all  peoples,  in  order 
that  they  might  in  the  unbroken  tradition  of  their  particular  back- 
ground, achieve  the  noblest  and  finest  of  which  they  were  capable, 
realizing  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  disruption  of  traditional  continuity 
and  the  evils  resulting.  His  preaching  was  consistently  that  of  uni- 
versal love  and  tolerance. 
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BY  CHARLES   KASSEL 
I. 

IT  IS  IN  keeping  with  the  finest  traditions  of  scientific  thinking 
that  no  theory  carrying  momentous  issues  shall  be  offered  or  coun- 
tenanced except  after  trial  by  every  test.  This  is  an  especially  wise 
attitude  in  a  revolutionary  epoch.  The  conservatism  of  science  is 
its  salvation  and  its  doctors  quite  justly  practice  a  high  reserve  in 
the  promulgation,  and  even  in  the  recognition,  of  new  hypotheses. 
"Skepticism"  as  some  one  has  said  "is  nature's  armor  against  fool- 
ishness." Hence  it  is  that  space-concepts  in  four  or  more  dimensions 
have  found  few  champions  in  the  past  among  our  scientists  of  the 
conservative  school. 

Not  that  the  thought  of  an  upper  or  inner  world  of  being  apart 
from  matter  was  something  that  could  ever  be  cried  out  upon  as 
wholly  inadmissible.  The  limitations  of  our  reason,  as  science  well 
knows,  are  too  evident  for  such  headlong  rashness.  The  human 
mind  cannot  conceive  of  infinity,  either  of  space  or  time,  yet  equally 
impossible  is  it  to  think  of  space  or  time  as  less  than  infinite,  for,  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  we  still  conceive  as  space  or  time  whatever  may 
have  existed  before  time  and  whatever  may  lie  beyond  space.  Again, 
we  are  helpless  before  the  idea  of  a  self-created  material  universe, 
existing  from  and  to  all  eternity,  or,  if  we  dismiss  this  notion,  and 
grope  toward  that  of  an  infinite  and  uncreated  First  Cause,  anterior 
to  the  universal  fabric,  we  stand  equally  helpless  before  that  idea. 
The  mind  strains  in  the  effort  to  achieve  either  conception  and  fails. 

1  In  the  North  American  Rcviczc  for  October,  1922,  the  writer  ventured 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  changing  scene  in  physics,  as  those  changes  bore  upon 
the  uhimate  realities  of  life  and  being,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  editors  of  the 
Rez'icxv  published  in  the  July  issue,  1923,  replying  to  an  attack  in  the  April 
issue,  he  endeavored  to  defend  his  treatment  of  the  subject  as  being  fairly 
within  the  bounds  of  legitimate  speculation.  It  is  this  paper  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  present  discussion.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  perhaps,  as  explaining 
the  silence  of  that  paper  upon  the  scientific  utterances  of  the  preceding  decade, 
that  the  contribution  was  accepted  by  the  editorial  department  nine  years  before 
its  publication.  In  1913  the  overlap  of  the  old  ideas  upon  those  newly  forming 
gave  a  bizarre  aspect  to  the  essay  but  by  the  time  of  its  publication  science 
had  become  naturalized  in  its  new  element  and  the  traditional  teaching  had 
gone  completely  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things.  We  shall  have  more  to 
say  on  this  subject  in  later  installments  of  the  present  series. 
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To  the  Deist,  who  rejects  the  theory  of  the  self -existence  of 
nature  and  who  begins  all  his  thinking  with  the  idea  of  an  intelligent 
Creator,  the  notion  of  a  supersensuous  plane  of  organized  life  is 
inescapable,  however  difficult  the  conception  may  be.  If  we  think 
of  the  Deific  nature  as  existing  before  ever  the  universe  rose  to  birth, 
and  while  yet  no  star  lit  the  measureless  void,  we  are  forced  to 
conceive  of  intelligence  as  existing  and  potent  quite  apart  from 
matter  and  with  this  (difficulty  gone  the  problem  becomes  a  much 
easier  one. 

Nor  can  the  position  of  the  Deist  be  successfully  assailed.  His 
assumption  we  can  neither  prove  nor  disprove.  To  admit  is  quite 
as  easy  as  to  dispute  his  contention  and  much  more  satisfying,  and 
with  such  an  admission  goes  an  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  in  the 
universal  scheme  of  things  thought  and  feeling  are  possible  without 
a  material  instrument  for  their  expression  in  the  sense  we  under- 
stand. Science  has  always  admitted  that  what  defies  our  power  of 
conception  may  yet  be  true  and  demonstrable,  but  it  has  relegated 
all  these  notions  to  the  realm  of  philosophy  and  for  itself  has  es- 
chewed all  such  speculations. 


While  our  scientists  have  for  the  most  part  worn  upon  all  occa- 
sions the  protective  armor  of  a  dignified  reserve  toward  the  idea 
of  an  immaterial  world  of  being,  certain  powerful  figures,  here  and 
there,  have  stood  forth  boldly  for  the  idea.  This  was  true  of  Sir 
Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  Sir  William  Crookes,  Camille  Flammarion, 
and  others  of  the  former  day,  who  were  unable  to  reconcile  with  any 
other  theory  the  phenomena  they  beheld  in  their  investigations  along 
the  borderlines  of  science.  What  these  rare  minds  saw,  or  thought 
they  saw,  and  were  courageous  enough  to  declare  in  the  face  of  cer- 
tain obloquy  and  derision,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  in  our 
own  day,  may  always  remain  the  subject  of  controversy  and  curious 
speculation ;  but  if  the  phenomena  be  admitted  as  genuine  the  con- 
clusion follows  at  once. 

We  need  not,  however,  confine  to  the  devotees  of  psychical  re- 
search, alive  or  dead,  the  muster-roll  of  scientists  championing  the 
thought  of  hyperspatial  worlds.  Among  the  ranks  of  students  and 
thinkers  in  all  walks  of  science,  even  before  the  birth  of  the  new 
physics,  an  emphatic  word  upon  the  subject  has  now  and  again  been 
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uttered.  That  this  is  true  abundantly  appears  from  a  vokune  pub- 
lished by  the  Scientific  Auicrican  in  1921  under  the  title  of  The 
fourfli  Dimension,  made  up  from  a  collection  of  essays  upon  the 
subject  submitted  in  a  prize  competition  in  1909.  While  the  object 
of  the  competition  was  to  simplify  the  discussion  of  the  subject, 
every  civilized  country  was  represented,  and  the  auspices  under 
which  the  contest  was  held  constituted  an  ample  warrant  of  its  sci- 
entific character.  In  a  preface  to  the  work  the  publishers  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  brief  expositions  might  serve  "to  popularize  a  topic 
which  has  hitherto  been  unfortunately  classed  wath  such  weometrica! 
absurdities  as  the  squaring  of  a  circle  and  the  tri-section  of  an  angle." 

These  essays,  emanating  for  the  most  part  from  trained  mathe- 
matical and  scientific  minds,  abound  with  interesting  sidelights  upon 
the  problem ;  and  while  they  must  be  read  with  some  deductions,  in 
view  of  recent  discoveries,  they  supply  an  impressive  commen- 
tary upon  the  rationality  of  the  conception  itself,  even  from  the 
point  of  view  of  orthodox  science,  and  they  demonstrate  that  the 
four-dimensional  idea  has  had  its  defenders  in  respectable  and  even 
authoritative  quarters  throughout  the  scientific  era. 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  popular  treatmemnt  of  this  abstruse 
subject  which  has  appeared  was  jxiblished  in  McClurc's  Magazine 
for  November,  1913,  under  the  title  of  JVhat  is  the  Fonrth  Dinien- 
sionf  by  Waldemar  Kaenipffert,  the  present  gifted  science-editor 
of  Tlie  Xezv  York  Times.  His  word  upon  the  subject  is  a  classic 
of  lucidity  and  readableness.  "Curiously  enough"  says  Kaempfifert 
"the  assumption  of  an  actually  existing  fourth  dimension  accounts 
for  many  a  phenomena  which,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  is  ex- 
plained by  hypotheses  more  cumbrous.  Not  only  the  phenomena 
of  life  but  the  phenomena  of  chemical  action  can  be  explained  easily 
by  assuming  the  actual  existence  of  the  fourth  dimension.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  tartaric  acid,  one  the  mirror-image,  as  it  were,  of  the 
other ;  for  one  is  the  reversal  of  the  other.  These  two  varieties 
change  the  one  into  the  other  without  suffering  chemical  reconsti- 
tution.  .  .  .  It  is  easier  to  explain  the  existence  of  two  identical 
but  reversed  varieties  of  tartaric  acid  by  assuming  the  movement  of 
a  single  variety  in  the  fourth  dimension  than  it  is  to  account  for 
the  two  varieties  by  our  present  theories.  Dextrose  and  levulose, 
which  are  forms  of  sugar  found  in  honey,  are  similar  in  chemical 
constitution  but  the  one  is  the  reverse  of  the  other  when  examined  by 
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polarized  light.  If  their  atoms  are  conceived  to  have  movement  in 
the  fourth  dimension  it  would  be  easy  to  explain  why  they  dififer. 
Certain  snails  present  the  same  characteristics  as  these  two  forms 
of  sugar.  Some  are  coiled  to  the  right  and  others  to  the  left ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that,  like  dextrose  and  levulose,  their  juices  are  opti- 
cally the   reverse   of  each  other  when   studied   by  polarized  light." 


The  general  theory  of  hyperspaces  has  always  in  the  case  of  our 
mathematicians  carried  a  peculiar  appeal.  The  mathematical  mind, 
accustomed  to  subtle  and  elusive  notions,  has  found  it  possible  and 
even  easy  to  deal  with  such  conceptions.  What  a  great  mathema- 
tician can  do  in  this  department  of  speculation  who  happens  to  com- 
bine with  high  technical  equipment  a  faculty  for  clear  exposition 
is  apparent  from  the  article  upon  Hyperspaces  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Aniericana,  volume  14,  page  602,  contributed  by  Dr.  Cassius  J. 
Keyser,  Adrian  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Columbia  University, 
"Do  hyperspaces  exist?"  he  asks  and  he  answers  "Undoubtedly  they 
have  loffical  existence,  the  concept  of  hyperspace  being  interiorly 
consistent  and  available  for  thought.  More  mathematics  does  not 
demand.  The  hypothesis  of  their  'physical'  existence  'natural'  sci- 
ence may  yet  be  compelled  to  employ." 

Indeed,  in  his  Human  Worth  of  Rigorous  Thinking,  published 
in  1916,  where  he  was  freer  to  express  his  personal  conviction,  Dr. 
Keyser  took  firmer  ground.  "Hyperspaces"  he  observes  at  page 
256,  "have  every  kind  of  existence  which  we  may  warrantably  as- 
cribe to  the  space  of  ordinary  geometry."  Nor  did  the  lapse  of 
time  dim  the  force  of  his  belief.  "I  have  myself  no  longer  any  doubt 
in  the  premises"  he  remarks  at  page  333  of  that  fascinating  combi- 
nation of  learning  and  eloquence  which  he  published  in  1923  under 
the  title  of  Mathematical  Philosophy,  and  by  express  quotation  he 
re-affirms  the  utterance  we  have  set  forth  from  the  earlier  work. 

The  most  daring  position,  however,  ever  taken  by  a  conservative 
scientist  in  this  field  was  that  of  Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  who 
was  not  only  a  mathematician  of  international  renown  but  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  astronomers  of  his  time,  and  the  views  he 
expressed  were  put  forth  in  the  earlier  epoch  of  scientific  specula- 
tion when  the  startling  unfoldments  of  our  own  day  were  unknown 
and  unanticipated. 
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"If  we  confine  a  being  able  to  move  in  a  fourtb  dimension"  de- 
clared Professor  Xewcomb  in  an  article  contributed  to  Harper's 
Maga::;inc  ior  January.  1902,  under  the  title  of  The  Fairyland  of 
Geometry,  "within  the  walls  of  a  dungeon  of  which  the  sides,  the 
floor  and  ceiling  were  all  impenetrable  he  would  step  outside  of  it 
without  touching  any  part  of  the  building  just  as  easily  as  we  could 
step  over  a  circle  drawn  on  the  plane  without  touching  it.  He  would 
simply  disappear  from  our  view  like  a  spirit  and  perhaps  re-appear 
the  next  moment  outside  the  prison.  To  do  this  he  would  only  have 
to  make  a  little  excursion  in  the  fourth  dimension."  His  concluding 
remarks  are  even  more  pointed  and  significant.  "It  is  very  curious 
in  these  mathematical  speculations,"  he  says,  "that  the  most  rigorous 
mathematical  methods  correspond  to  the  most  mystical  ideas  of 
Swedenborgian  and  other  forms  of  religion.  Right  around  us  but 
in  a  direction  which  we  can  not  conceive  .  .  .  there  may  exist 
not  merely  another  vmiverse  but  an\'  number  of  universes." 

Back  of  such  remarkable  utterances  as  we  have  quoted  from 
distinguished  mathematicians  is  the  conviction  that  the  axioms  of 
Euclid  are  not  self-evident  truths,  as  was  so  long  believed,  and  that 
Lobachevsky  and  the  other  non-Euclidians  may  claim  an  equally  just 
warrant  for  their  principles.  "So  far  as  our  experience  goes,"  re- 
marks one  of  the  essayists  at  page  168  of  the  book  to  which  we 
have  referred  as  published  by  the  Scientific  American,  "all  space  is 
three-dimensional  but  the  statement  cannot  be  proved  absolutely.  It 
must  be  accepted  as  an  axiom.  If  some  Lobachevsky  should  chal- 
lenge us  for  a  proof  of  this  axiom  we  could  give  him  but  little  satis- 
faction. He  might  then  go  ahead  and  assume  that  space  had  four 
dimensions." 


Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  thought  upon  this  absorbing  subject 
in  the  more  sedate  and  less  tumultuous  day  of  scientific  and  mathe- 
matical speculation.  As  the  implications  from  the  new  physics  be- 
came plain,  however,  the  basis  widened  immeasurably  for  the 
thought  of  a  loftier  world  of  being  dissociated  from  the  material 
but  playing  into  that  domain  of  reality.  The  discovery  of  radium 
was  the  supreme  shock  to  the  ultra-materialist.  Radioactivity,  with 
its  overturn  of  fundamental  concepts  in  physics,  changed  the  mate- 
rial fabric  from  a  fixed  to  a  fluid  thing.     The  thought  of  the  atom 
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as  an  indivisible  and  indestructable  unit  of  materiality  disappeared 
at  once  and  in  its  place  came  the  idea  of  the  atom  merely  as  a  center 
of  force  with  visibility  and  other  reactions  to  the  bodily  senses 
as  incidental  only  and  not  essential.  With  the  advent  of  the  new 
physics,  in  fact,  the  ground  upon  which  the  extreme  materialist  had 
stood  melted  from  under  his  feet. 

The  very  power  of  the  forces  within  the  radioactive  atom  told 
against  the  traditional  ideas.  Here  were  particles  traveling  at  such 
terrific  speeds  within  the  atomic  system  that  by  comparison  all 
other  known  forces  were  playthings.  Science,  indeed,  began  to  speak 
a  language  which  the  mind  trained  in  the  old  ways  could  not  under- 
stand. With  the  emphasis  upon  matter  as  an  unfoldment  from  some 
primordial  element,  itself  an  outbirth  from  vacancy,  a  curious  and 
unfamiliar  note  appeared,  suggesting  the  utterances  of  the  alchem- 
ists, and  those  schooled  in  the  science  of  the  older  day  gasped  and 
rubbed  their  eyes. 

The  thought  instantly  suggested  itself  that  these  incredible  forces, 
traveling-  at  speeds  beside  which  the  rifle-bullet  was  a  snail  crawling 
on  the  ground,  must  have  come  into  the  lower-  space  from  some- 
where, and  the  query  arose  whether  these  new  forces,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  old  as  well,  like  electricity  and  gravitation,  might  not 
have  their  origin  in  some  higher,  finer,  more  potent  world  within  or 
beyond  the  material  and  whose  tides,  through  these  openings,  were 
flowing  into  the  lower  plane. 

The  difficulty  of  such  a  conception,  even  under  the  new  revela- 
tions from  the  laboratory,  was  the  supreme  obstacle  to  logical  think- 
ing. It  seemed  impossible  to  conjure  up  before  the  mind's  eye  any 
notion  of  a  realm  of  being  apart  from  matter.  The  idea  of  an  imma- 
terial world  of  reality,  interpenetrating  the  material  yet  vibrant  with 
energy,  and  possibly  with  life  and  consciousness,  defied  the  power 
of  the  mind  to  conceive.  It  seemed  like  an  effort  to  visualize  the 
non-existent.  Could  the  phenomena  which  appeared  to  necessitate 
such  a  theory  have  been  reproduced  at  will  this  unfamiliar  concept 
would  long  ago  have  domesticated  itself  in  our  thinking,  whatever 
its  difficulty,  but  with  that  phenomena  out  of  the  reckoning  we  were 
left  to  deal  with  the  notion  of  a  hyperspatial  world  merely  as  the 
probable  homeland  of  forces  and  influences  which  work  so  mysteri- 
ously below  and  whose  true  nature  and  birthplace  have  defied  the 
power  of  science  to  trace. 
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The  difficulty  of  the  conception,  it  is  not  amiss  to  say,  was  of 
much  less  concern  to  the  scientist  than  to  the  layman.  Science  had 
served  a  long  and  painful  apprenticeship  in  the  formulation  of  the- 
ories. It  had  just  won,  in  its  warfare  on  behalf  of  the  evolutionary 
theory,  a  contest  with  fixed  and  embattled  opinion,  and  it  knew  even 
then,  as  was  not  known  nearly  so  well  in  any  other  department  of 
intellectual  endeavor,  how  vain  it  is  to  sanctify  knowledge  and  give 
the  stamp  of  finality  to  belief. 

Science  even  went  further  and  in  seeking  explanations  for  phe- 
nomena assumed,  now  and  then,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  and 
experiment,  ideas  which  were  unamenable  to  demonstration  and 
occasionally  did  violence  to  logic  and  common  sense.  It  was  a  de- 
liberate challenge  to  the  dogmatic  spirit  in  scientific  thinking.  Re- 
search in  the  scientific  domain  became  a  thing  apart,  governed  by 
principles  which  in  every  other  field  would  have  been  looked  upon 
as  wild  and  outlandish  and  which  yet  at  unexpected  moments 
produced  astounding  results.  The  history  of  scientific  experimenta- 
tion conducted  in  defiance  of  familiar  axioms  yet  yielding  brilliant 
and  unanticipated  discoveries  would  form  a  fascinating  work  not 
merely  for  the  lay  l^ut  for  the  scientific  reader  as  well. 

It  is  a  truism  that  science,  even  of  the  older  day,  never  de- 
manded for  its  working  theories  concepts  free  from  the  contradic- 
tions of  logic.  In  formulating  hypotheses  which  have  done  yeoman 
service  the  great  minds  of  the  past  have  not  scrupled  to  disregard 
accepted  ideas,  and,  to  thrust  aside  what  might  seem  the  inevitable  de- 
ductions of  reason,  in  order  to  account  for  unmistakable  phenomena. 
The  theory  of  a  light-bearing  ether,  before  the  days  of  Einstein  and 
while  that  theory  was  a  universal  assumption,  is  a  classic  example. 
The  properties  attributed  to  the  ether  no  amount  of  acumen  could 
logically  reconcile.  That  seemingly  hopeless  tissue  of  self-contra- 
dictions appeared  indispensable  to  explain  what  was  going  on  in 
nature,  and  its  logical  inconsistencies  science  postponed  and  held  in 
abeyance, 

Nor  has  science  hesitated  even  before  the  transcendental  and  the 
mystical  in  its  quest  for  hyoptheses  which  might  gather  into  order 
and  meaning  baffling  and  apparently  unconnected  things  in  the 
realms  of  mind  and  matter.  The  atomic  hypothesis  itself,  before 
the  uprise  of  our  present  theory  of  the  atom,  was  a  distinctly  tran- 
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scendental  concept,  incapable  of  logical  demonstration,  for  an  indi- 
visible particle  of  finite  dimensions  is  unthinkable  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  the  mind  conceive  of  a  particle  infinitely  divisible. 

Our  secondary  scientists  of  the  former  day,  receiving  from  the 
sources  of  authority  and  passing  on  to  the  public  the  groundwork 
of  scientific  thinking,  were  given  to  a  somewhat  dogmatic  attitude 
in  the  enunciation  of  scientific  principles,  but  on  the  highest  levels 
of  scientific  thinking  the  tentative  nature  of  scientific  belief  was 
thoroughly  understood.  Now,  since  the  uprise  of  the  new  physics, 
the  hesitating  note  sounds  through  all  scientific  teaching,  and  the 
pontifical  air  is  absent.  Indeed,  the  provisional  nature  of  scientific 
opinion  is  now  an  accepted  doctrine  in  all  quarters. 

VI. 

In  the  book  of  essays  making  up  the  volume  published  by  the 
Scientific  American,  and  to  which  we  have  heretofore  adverted, 
suggestions  appear  of  a  highly  provocative  nature  and  which  are 
a  distinct  spur  to  reflection.  We  find  the  idea,  for  example,  at  page 
90,  attributed  to  Professor  Karl  Pearson,  that  an  atom  may  be  a 
place  where  ether  is  flowing  into  our  space  from  a  space  of  four 
dimensions.  Again,  we  encounter  the  notion,  at  page  152,  of  four- 
dimensional  vortices  as  possibly  explaining  the  electric  current.  So, 
at  page  186,  the  fourth  dimension  is  ofifered  in  explanation  of  'iso- 
merism' in  chemistry,  applied  to  substances  having  the  same  com- 
position but  which  yet  possess  dififerent  properties — a  singular  as- 
pect of  chemical  phenomena  which  may  be  due,  as  suggested  in 
these  essays,  to  a  "four-dimensional  movement  in  the  minute  parti- 
cles of  which  they  are  built  up." 

In  endeavoring  to  solve  the  mystery  of  gravitation,  magnetism 
and  light,  perhaps,  we  are  told  at  page  250,  we  have  been  merely 
considering  the  three-dimensional  aspects  of  what  are  really  four- 
dimensional  processes,  and  in  the  strange  principle  which  holds  an 
organism  to  its  own  individuality,  notwithstanding  the  molecular 
changes  constantly  going  on,  there  may  be,  as  we  are  reminded  at 
page  107,  the  hint  of  a  four-dimensional  phenomenon.  The  book 
reaches  a  climax,  indeed,  in  its  closing  sentence  with  the  suggestion 
of  a  four-dimensional  influence  spanning  the  whole  drama  of  life 
and  death.  "Might  not  birth,"  we  read,  "be  an  unfolding  through 
ether  into  the  symmetrical  life-cell,  and  death  the  reverse  proces.s 
of  a  folding-up  into  fourth-dimensional  unity." 
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Technical  aspects  of  the  hyperspatial  idea  make  heavy  reading, 
no  less  since  the  nprise  of  the  Einstein  theories  than  before,  and 
we  have  no  thought  of  embarking  upon  an  elaborate  discussion  of 
that  character,  even  were  we  fitted  for  the  task.  In  a  world  of  specu- 
lation so  unfamiliar  it  may  yet  be  possil)le  to  orient  ourselves  bv 
methods  much  less  pretentious. 

How  the  highest  and  lowest  spaces  interact,  moreover,  if  thev 
do,  is  not  the  inc^uiry  we  have  set  for  ourselves.  In  a  paper  which 
appeared  in  1922  we  tried  to  establish  the  thesis  merely  that  the 
idea  of  a  space  of  more  than  three  dimensions,  affording  a  habitat 
and  place  of  exercise  for  entities  endowed  with  personality,  was 
not  an  unreasonable  one  in  the  light  of  the  new  physics.  In  the 
present  series  of  papers  we  propose  to  explore  certain  regions  of 
scientific  knowledge  which  hitherto,  from  their  very  mysterious  and 
baft'ling  nature,  scientific  speculation  has  avoided,  but  where,  if  a 
loftier  space  exists — a  dwelling  place  of  higher  life  and  more  potent 
force — we  should  detect  the  play  of  that  inner  and  finer  world  into 
this  outer  and  lower.  Into  those  uncharted  areas,  where  the  scien- 
tific mind  as  yet  refuses  to  enter,  adventurous  laymen,  with  no  sci- 
entific prestige  to  lose,  may  rightfully  penetrate  and  explore  to  their 
heart's  content. 

Formal  science,  indeed,  some  quarter  of  a  century  ago  gave  up 
definitely  all  concern  with  ultimate  solutions.  That  region  became 
to  science  a  'no-man's  land'  and  a  'no-man's  land'  it  remained  until 
recent  years,  when  the  revelations  of  the  laboratory  and  the  observa- 
tory' forced  a  restatement  of  scientific  truth  and  turned  the  face  of 
science  once  more,  and  against  its  own  will,  to  the  region  of  final 
causes. 


As  more  and  more  the  advance  of  science  compels  a  consider- 
ation erf  ultimate  realities  the  greater  the  note  of  doubt  which  sounds 
as  a  deep  undertone  through  scientific  discussion.  The  masterful 
voices  wdiose  accents  ring  out  so  clearly  at  other  moments  take  on. 
as  they  near  the  subject  of  final  causes,  a  timidity  which  paints  to 
us  graphically  enough  the  dark  vacancy  into  which  they  are  peering. 
There  are  no  lordlier  figures  in  any  department  of  thought  today 
than  the  great  thinkers  in  the  scientific  domain,  and  their  hesitation 
before  any  problem  is  token  enough  of  its  difficulty.     That  these  su- 
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perb  minds  should  shrink  from  the  study  or  statement  of  vital  sci- 
entific truth  in  any  field  is  fair  warning  to  the  rash  adventurer. 

With  that  frankness  which  is  the  badge  of  their  greatness  these 
sons  of  Anak  have  tried  now  and  again  to  thrust  aside  the  veil 
which  shrouds  these  mysteries  and  the  efifort  has  disclosed  to  us  both 
the  grandeur  of  the  riddle  and  their  despair  of  its  solution.  The 
very  candor  which  marks  these  utterances  is  illuminating-  and  sug- 
gestive, and  the  spectacle  of  a  proudly  courageous  intellect,  halting 
before  some  last  great  generalization  in  the  quest  for  finality,  is  an 
inspiring  commentary  upon  the  lofty  mission  of  science  and  a  reve- 
lation of  the  sublime  humility  and  self-effacement  of  its  votaries. 

Sir  James  Jeans,  here  and  there  in  his  works  yielded  us  furtive 
glances  into  that  darkness,  as  though  by  long  lightning-flashes,  also 
Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan,  one  of  the  rare  minds  of  our  time,  and  Sir 
Arthur  S.  Eddington — each  with  varying  emphasis,  sounds  the  note 
of  stark-futility  and  all  end  with  that  gesture  of  hopelessness  which 
is  a  surrender  more  impressive  than  victory. 

''It  is  now  a  full  quarter  of  a  century,"  says  Jeans  at  page  318 
of  his  Universe  Around  Us,  published  by  Macmillan  in  1929,  "since 
physical  science,  largely  under  the  leadership  of  Poincare  left  off 
trying  to  explain  phenomena  and  resigned  itself  merely  to  describing 
them  in  the  simplest  way  possible.  .  .  .  For  instance,  the  ether 
has  dropped  out  of  science,  not  because  scientists  as  a  whole  have 
formed  a  reasoned  judgment  that  no  such  thing  exists  but  because 
they  find  they  can  describe  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  quite  per- 
fectly without  it.  .  .  .  If  at  some  future  time  they  find  they  need 
it  they  will  put  it  back  again.  .  .  .  This  implies  merely  a  growing 
conviction  that  the  ultimate  realities  of  the  universe  are  at  present 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  science,  and  may  be — and  probably  are — 
forever  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  human  mind." 

The  pronouncements  of  Dr.  Millikan  are  equally  striking.  Speak 
ing  of  the  possibility  that  the  hydrogen  atom  may  be  continually  com- 
ing to  birth  in  interstellar  space,  and  thus  offering  a  proof  that  the 
creative  forces  are  still  at  work  in  the  universe,  that  distinguished 
physicist,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  as  reprinted  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1931,  remarks:  "If  Sir  James  Jeans 
prefers  to  hold  one  view  and  I  another  on  this  question  no  one  can 
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say  us  nay.  The  one  thing  of  which  we  may  ah  be  (juite  sure  is  that 
neither  of  us  kiiozcs  anything  about  it." 

Sir  Arthur  Eddington  is  no  less  open  in  his  statements  and  no 
less  inconclusive.  "The  quest  of  the  absolute,"  he  says  on  page  206 
(jf  his  Xatiire  of  tJic  Physical  World,-  "leads  into  four-dimensional 
worlds,"  and  he  observes  in  an  earlier  passage  at  page  85,  with  that 
simplicity  and  unpretentiousness  which  give  so  much  charm  to  his 
pages,  "as  a  scientist  I  sim})ly  do  not  believe  that  the  present  order 
of  things  started  off  with  a  bang:  unscientitically  I  am  equally  un- 
willing to  accept  the  implied  discontinuity  in  the  divine  nature.  But 
I  can  make  no  suggestions  to  stay  the  deadlock."  Sir  Arthur,  indeed, 
goes  farther  than  his  fellow  Olympians  in  this  brilliant  trio.  "There 
is  something  radically  wrong,"  he  declares  at  page  179.  "with  the 
present  fundamental  conceptions  of  physics  and  we  do  not  see  how 
to  set  it  right." 

Implicit,  perhaps,  in  the  admirably  frank  positions  of  these  ma- 
jestic figures  in  the  scientific  domain,  and  those  of  other  great  think- 
ers whose  minds  have  brooded  over  the  mystery,  is  an  unwillingness 
as  careful  scientists  to  speculate  upon  hyperspacial  worlds  beyond 
or  within  the  material  universe.  Such  an  unwillingness  is  not  a 
denial  that  those  worlds  exist  or  that  in  those  multidimensional 
spaces  an  explanation  may  lie.  not  only  for  the  origin  of  the  physical 
universe,  but  for  many  seemingly  inexplicable  things  which  happen 
in  the  physical  universe  now  and  which  have  happened  through  the 
aeons.  The  motives  which  close  their  lips  against  discussion  of  such 
theories  are  obvious  enough  and  do  honor  to  their  solicitude  for  the 
integrity  of  scientific  research  and  hypothesis. 

Xone  the  less  the  spirit  of  inquiry  presses  and  brooks  no  refusal 
and  if  the  cherished  oracles  are  silent  or  doubtful,  humanity  will 
embark  unguided  on  the  great  adventure.  The  quest  of  truth  for  its 
own  sake  is  the  seal  of  man's  kinship  with  the  nameless  something 
behind  all  being.  It  stamps  the  mind  as  an  oft'shoot  from  the  cre- 
ative essence,  seeking  all  knowledge  as  its  just  heritage.  Expedi- 
tions into  the  unknown,  therefore,  are  legitimate  exploits  of  the 
human  spirit,  and  if  science  can  not  sponsor  and  conduct  the  enter- 
])rise  it  will  not  withhold  its  blessing  from  any  raw,  untutored  laMiian 
who  may  attempt  the  venture. 

-  The  Nature  of  the  FJiysieal  JVorld.  Cy  Sir  Arthur  Eddington.  The 
rvlacmillan  Company,  New  York,  1929. 


CADMUS  OF  THE  CHEROKEES 

BY   ROBERT    M .    HYATT 

OXE  BRIGHT  morning,  in  the  year  1840,  there  came  down 
into  the  Land  of  Cibola  one  of  the  most  pecuHar  expeditions 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  was  an  expedition  in  search  of  knowl- 
edge and  was  headed  by  Se-quo-yah,  that  most  famous  of  all  Indians. 
He  it  was  who,  some  years  before,  earned  the  title  of  American 
Cadmus,  by  his  invention  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet — the  first  Indian 
alphabet  ever  compiled — which  feat  will  forever  rank  as  one  of  the 
amazing  things  in  our  nation's  history. 

This  queer  expedition  had  started  out  from  the  Cherokee  Nation 
in  Arkansas.  It  was  the  result  of  a  great  dream  which  Se-quo-yah 
had — a  vision  of  a  beautiful  future  for  his  savage  people,  the  Che- 
rokee, who  had  by  now,  thanks  to  his  tireless  teachings,  become  a 
more  or  less  law-abiding,  moral  people. 

Se-quo-yah  thirsted  for  knowledge.  He  sought  material  for  a 
book  he  intended  writing,  a  book  that  would  prove  his  theory  that 
all  languages — especialy  those  of  the  Indian  tribes — had  a  connect- 
ing link  between  them.  He  had  heard  the  ancient  tradition  that  a 
part  of  his  people  were  in  New  Mexico,  having  been  separated  from 
them  sometime  before  the  advent  of  the  white  men.  Somewhere 
there  he  expected  to  find  a  missing  link  in  the  linguistic  chain. 
Somewhere  there  in  the  beautiful,  haze-covered  land  of  the  early 
Conquistadores,  this  famous  philosopher,  teacher,  and  prophet  hoped 
to  find  the  key  to  a  burning  secret  .  .  .  and  the  fulfillment 
of  a  glorious  dream. 

Just  how  Se-quo-yah,  brother  of  savage  tribesmen,  should  under- 
take such  a  noble  enterprise ;  how  an  Indian,  uncivilized  and  unlet- 
tered, should  ever  acquire  such  strange  ambitions,  is  certainly  worthy 
of  some  explanation. 

So  we  must  turn  back  the  pages  of  history  some  seventy  years 
to  the  spring  of  1770,  when  young  America  was  striving  to  throw 
ofif  the  yoke  of  British  dominance.  On  a  morning  of  that  year 
Se-quo-yah  was  born,  of  a  Cherokee  mother  and  a  German  father 
by  name  of  George  Gist.  Of  the  latter  little  is  known  other  than 
that  he  abandoned  his  Indian  wife  some  time  before  the  advent  of 
the  child,  and  was  never  heard  of  aoain. 
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Se-quo-vah"s  youth  is  little  less  interesting  than  his  invention  of 
the  Cherokee  alphabet.  Around  the  wigwam  fires  he  was  taught  the 
ancient  traditions  of  his  ancestors  and,  that  bravery  in  the  chase  and 
on  the  warpath  assured  everlasting  pleasure  after  death  in  that  land 
known  to  all  Indians  as  the  Happy  Hunting  Ground. 

His  mother  reared  him  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  in  the 
crude  language  of  her  race  instilled  in  him  the  only  religion  she 
had  ever  known — that  a  '"good  god"  resided  in  the  east,  and  a  "bad 
god"  held  sway  in  the  west ;  that  no  warrior  felt  himself  secure 
until  he  had  addressed  his  god,  and  no  hunter  ever  dreamed  of  suc- 
cess until  before  the  rising  sun. 

Se-quo-yah,  who  never  saw  his  father  and  could  never  utter  a 
word  of  German,  still  carried  deep  in  his  nature  an  odd  compound 
of  Indian  and  German  transcendentalism ;  essentially  Indian  in 
opinion,  but  German  in  instinct  and  thought.  He  talked  with  his 
people  upon  all  the  points  of  law,  religion,  and  art.  He  hungered 
for  knowledge  and  advice,  and  many  are  the  long  hours  that  he 
spent  with  the  old  men  of  his  tribe,  seeking  answers  to  his  questions. 

To  his  mother,  undoubtedly,  was  due  all  the  energy  and  perse- 
verence  of  his  nature ;  his  meditative  and  philosophical  inclinations 
came  from  his  father. 

He  early  developed  a  mechanical  ability.  He  traded  furs  for 
pieces  of  silver  and  English  and  Spanish  coins.  These  he  beat  into 
rings  and  breastplates  and  bells  for  the  ankles.  He  soon  became 
the  greatest  silversmith  of  his  tribe,  yet  he  was  never  taught  this 
trade. 

After  his  mother  had  died,  Se-quo-yah  resolved  to  be  a  black- 
smith. He  never  asked  to  be  taught,  but  visiting  the  white  mens' 
shops,  he  freely  used  his  eyes,  and  with  them  learned  how  to  use  his 
hands.    He  became  an  excellent  blacksmith. 

For  some  years  he  continued  thus,  and  in  the  meantime  turned 
his  hand  to  drawing.  He  made  many  sketches  of  animals  and  houses, 
which  were  as  crude  as  those  which  the  Indians  drew  upon  their 
dressed  skins,  but  which  improved  so  rapidly  as  to  present  a  striking 
resemblance  of  the  figures  intended  to  be  copied.  He  had  probably 
at  this  time  never  seen  a  picture  or  engraving,  but  was  led  to  these 
exercises  bv  the  stirring  of  an  innate  propensity  for  the  imitative 
arts. 
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Se-quo-yah's  territory  abounded  in  all  the  choice  gifts  of  nature, 
which  he  loved  intensely.  Across  the  Cherokee  Nation  stretched  a 
lofty  range  of  mountains.  There  were  extensive  plains,  and  streams 
filled  with  trout,  and  great  forests  where  birds  sang  all  day  long. 

From  all  these  beautiful  things  of  nature  came  the  inspiration 
that  guided  Se-quo-yah's  hand  in  the  sketching  of  his  pictures — pic- 
tures that  eventually  led  to  the  education  of  his  people. 

About  the  time  that  General  Washington  had  taken,  for  the 
second  time,  his  oath  of  ofilice  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Cherokees  took  a  white  man  prisoner,  and  in  his  pocket  they 
found  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper,  a  letter.  The  shrewdness  of  the 
prisoner  prompted  him  to  interpret  this  letter  for  his  own  advantage. 
The  story  the  "talking  leaf"  told  filled  the  Indians  with  wonder  and 
they  accepted  it  as  a  message  from  the  Great  Spirit.  The  matter 
was  laid  before  Se-quo-yah,  who  was  even  then  accounted  by  them 
as  a  brave  favored  by  the  gods.  He  believed  it  to  be  simply  an  invi- 
tation of  the  white  men. 

"Much  that  red  men  know,  they  forget,"  he  stated.  "They  have 
no  way  to  preserve  it.  White  men  make  what  they  know  fast  on 
paper,  like  catching  the  wild  panther  and  taming  it." 

But  Se-quo-yah  was  intrigued.  He  pondered  the  mystery  of 
the  "talking  leaf"  for  weeks  and  months.  In  whatever  work  he  was 
engaged  the  longing  to  solve  the  problem  followed  him.  He  never 
forgot  the  mystery  of  the  written  page.  It  became  the  mania  of  his 
life — and  thus  was  born  the  germ  of  a  great  invention. 

From  this  time  on  he  watched  the  use  of  books  and  papers  in 
white  men's  hands.  He  could  neither  read  nor  speak  a  word  of 
English,  but  chance  put  him  in  possession  of  a  whole  bundle  of 
"talking  leaves,"  in  the  form  of  an  old  English  speller.  Eagerly  he 
searched  this  book  in  the  seclusion  of  his  wigwam,  attentively  he 
listened,  but  not  one  of  the  talking  leaves  as  much  as  whispered  to 
him  the  secret  they  concealed.    He  was  not  discouraged. 

One  evening  some  young  braves  were  lounging  around  the  camp- 
fire,  and  the  topic  of  conversation  was  the  superior  talents  of  the 
white  man.  One  said  that  the  pale  faces  could  put  their  talk  on 
paper  and  send  it  to  any  distance,  and  those  who  received  it  could 
understand  its  message.  They  all  agreed  this  was  strange,  but  they 
could  not  see  how  it  was  done. 

Se-quo-yah,  sitting  quietly  by  himself,  suddenly  rose. 
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"Huh!  You  are  fools,"  he  said.  "The  thing  is  easy.  Look,  [ 
will  do  it  myself." 

Picking  up  a  flat  stone,  he  began  scratching  on  it  with  a  pointed 
stick,  and  after  a  few  moments  he  read  to  them  a  sentence  which 
he  had  written,  making  a  symbol  for  each  word.  His  attempt  to 
write  produced  a  general  laugh,  and  the  conversation  ended.  But 
this  laugh  stung  Se-quo-yah  to  action  and  he  began  putting  his  in- 
ventive powers  to  work.  He  resolved  then  and  there  to  put  the 
Cherokee  language  in  writing. 

Not  long  after  this  an  accident  deprived  him  of  the  glories  of 
war  and  the  chase.  Thereafter,  day  upon  day,  he  would  sit  in  the 
door  of  his  wigwam,  listening  to  the  voices  of  nature,  and  meditating 
and  planning  his  great  scheme. 

At  last  there  dawned  upon  him  a  plan  by  which  he  could  convey 
these  voices  to  the  minds  of  others.  If  he  found  in  nature  a  tone 
which  he  thought  resembled  some  word,  he  drew  a  picture  of  that 
which  made  the  sound.  But  this  plan,  he  soon  found,  would  be  an 
endless  task  and  instead  of  these  pictures  he  began  to  make  arbitrary 
signs.  Several  thousand  of  these  resulted,  but  he  discovered  that 
this  too  was  not  good,  for  nobody  could  remember  all  these  char- 
acters. 

A  year  went  by,  during  which  time  he  strove  to  find  a  better 
method,  and  here  for  the  first  time  the  talking  leaves  of  the  white 
men  whispered  to  Se-quo-yah,  for  several  of  his  characters  he  took 
from  English  spellers.  But  these  English  letters  had  no  relation 
to  their  English  sound  when  used  for  Cherokee  syllables  for  which 
they  stood. 

So  closel}"  had  Se-quo-yah  listened  for  Cherokee  sounds  that 
the  first  alphabet  he  compiled  represented  every  known  syllable  in 
the  Cherokee  language  save  three.  Who  added  these  to  the  eighty- 
two  is  not  known,  but  this  amazing  comprehension  of  a  language 
seems  all  the  more  wonderful  when  we  know  that  before  he  invented 
it  he  could  not  read !  Indeed,  it  was  a  wonder  to  men  of  science 
that  a  language  so  copious,  a  single  verb  often  undergoing  several 
hundred  inflections,  only  embraced  eighty-five  letters. 

At  the  age  of  fifty-one,  he  completed  his  great  work.  His  alpha- 
bet finished,  he  found  that  his  people  looked  upon  it  with  suspicion. 
So  at  last  Se-quo-yah  summoned  to  his  lodge  the  great  chiefs  of  his 
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tribe.  He  then  explained  to  them  his  invention.  His  daughter. 
Ahy-okeh,  then  six  years  old,  was  called  in.  She  was  only  a  pupil 
but  Se-quo-yah  sent  her  away  from  the  company,  and  then  wrote 
down  any  words  his  friends  named.  She  was  again  called  in  and 
easily  read  them. 

The  chiefs,  however,  were  not  quite  satisfied.  They  thought 
him  insane,  and  that  his  invention  would  mean  very  little  to  their 
tribe.  Se-quo-yah  was  saddened,  knowing  that  he  held  the  key  to 
their  progress  :  how  to  induce  them  to  accept  it  was  now^  as  great 
a  problem  as   the  invention   itself.      But  he  was   rewarded   at  last. 

The  doty  chiefs  decided  on  a  final  test.  From  various  parts 
of  the  Nation  the  brightest  young  men  were  selected  and  sent  to 
Se-quo-yah  that  they  might  be  taught.  Faithfully  he  instructed 
them  and  as  faithfully  did  they  apply  themselves  to  their  task.  At 
the  appointed  time  the  chiefs  again  assembled  at  the  Council  Lodge 
and  the  students  were  put  to  the  most  rigid  tests,  until  in  the  minds 
of  all  no  doubt  remained  concerning  the  great  value  of  his  invention. 

Great  was  the  praise  Se-quo-yah  received.  His  dream  was 
realized.  And  at  once  it  became  the  popular  thing  for  people  to 
read  and  write.  Had  the  Cherokee,  then  naturaly  indolent,  been 
obliged  to  spend  long  weeks  in  an  English  school,  they  would  not, 
as  a  Nation,  have  attempted  it ;  but  this  alphabet,  once  learned, 
enabled  them  to  read  and  write  at  once. 

So  simple  was  it  and  so  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Cherokee 
people,  that  often  only  three  days  were  required  by  the  bright 
youths  to  learn  the  whole  system.  Indeed,  it  is  an  historical  fact 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  men  became  so  great  that  they 
even  abandoned  their  favorite  pastimes,  so  as  to  devote  more  time 
to  letter  writing.  They  would  go  on  long  journeys  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  writing  and  sending  back  letters  to  friends,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  a  regular  correspondence  was  opened  up  among 
their  distant  relatives  and  friends.  And  to  think  that  only  a  few- 
months  before  they  knew  nothing  of  reading  or  writing. 

Se-quo-yah's  alphabet  soon  became  a  national  institution.  In 
1824  the  Cherokee  Council  voted  to  the  inventor  a  large  silver  medal 
as  a  mark  of  distinction  for  his  work. 

On  February  21,  1828,  not  five  years  after  Se-quo-yah's  alpha- 
bet had  been  generally  accepted,  an  iron  printing  press  containing 
fonts  of  Cherokee  and  English  type,  was  put  up  at  Echota,  and  the 
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first  copy  of  the  Cherokee  Phoenix  was  given  to  the  world.  This 
printing  press  was  the  first  ever  owned  by  an  aboriginal  people, 
and  the  Phoenix  was  the  first  aboriginal  newspaper  on  this  continent, 
Elias  Boudinot  being  the  first  native  editor. 

This  newspaper  was  the  turning  point  of  the  whole  Cherokee 
Nation — from  savagery  and  stolid  indolence  to  enlightenment  and 
industry.  Within  five  years  after  Se-quo-yah's  triumphal  recog- 
nition, the  press  at  Echota,  had  turned  out  733,800  pages  of  reading 
matter.  This  was  eagerly  read  by  every  Indian  who  had  learned 
how.  They  began  to  adopt  white  man's  dress ;  they  tilled  the  fields, 
and  cattle  increased ;  they  longed  for  knowledge ;  schools  were 
started ;  even  wigwams  were  replaced  by  board  huts,  with  chimneys 
of  brick. 

An  entire  savage  race  was  becoming,  almost  overnight,  a  wholly 
different  people,  thanks  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  one  man. 

Se-quo-yah  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  teaching  his  alphabet. 
To  impart  knowledge  became  his  great  ambition.  He  went  so  far 
as  to  the  Arkansas  Territory,  where  many  of  his  people  had  emi- 
grated when  the  whites  had  encroached  too  close  upon  Cherokee 
lands. 

But  at  the  age  of  sixty  rheumatism  troubled  him,  and  again 
he  sat  by  his  cabin  door  and  dreamed.  And  once  again  a  grand 
inspiration  came  to  him.  The  voices  that  now  spoke  to  him  in 
dreams  were  not  the  whisperings  of  Nature.  He  had  listened  closely 
to  the  different  languages  he  had  heard,  and  now  was  dawning  on 
his  mind  the  gossomar  web  of  a  second  great  ambition.  Se-quo-yah 
conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  book.  Studied  philology  was  to  him 
an  unknown  thing.  Books  likewise,  except  the  Phoenix,  the  por- 
tions of  the  Bible  which  the  missionaries  had  translated,  the  Che- 
rokee almanac,  and  songs  were  the  only  printed  leaves  that  ever 
whispered  to  this  strange  red  man.  How  without  the  aid  of  books 
and  records  of  the  past  was  he  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  philology  ? 

But  his  dream  persisted.  Having  at  last  recovered  from  his 
attack  of  rheumatism,  he  at  once  put  his  plan  oi  collecting  material 
for  his  book  into  execution.  There  were  for  him  no  libraries  of 
rich  lore ;  no  musty  records  or  parchments  of  the  past  to  aid  him 
— the  first  thing  he  did  toward  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose 
was  to  build  an  ox  cart. 

This,  then,  was  the  beginning  of  his  trek  into  the  mystic  Land 
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of  Cibola,  where  strange  races  warred  with  each  other  across  the 
drifting  sands  or  in  the  lofty  mountains — races  whose  ancient  tra- 
ditions still  bore  the  stamp  of  the  iron  heel  of  conquering  Spanish 
invaders. 

For  two  years  this  incongruous  knowledge  crusade  traveled  the 
wilds,  and  though  the  tribes  were  hostile  and  at  war,  Se-quo-yah 
and  his  itinerant  school  were  allowed  to  pass  in  peace.  His  fame 
had  gone  before  him,  and  he  visited  tribe  after  tribe.  Many  were 
the  facts  picked  up  favorable  to  his  theory. 

Early  in  1842  he  reached  a  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He 
was  worn  out  with  his  long  journey  and  researches. 

For  a  day  he  camped  on  a  spur  of  the  mountains,  and  before 
him  lay  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  promised  land  where  he  would 
find  a  missing  branch  of  his  race.  As  in  early  days,  the  Hebrew, 
Moses,  went  from  the  plains  of  Moab  into  the  mountains  of  Nebo, 
so  this  great  schoolmaster  of  the  Cherokees  left  the  plains  and  beheld 
the  land  of  his  dreams. 

He  searched  the  valleys  of  Xew^  Alexico,  looked  at  the  adobe 
villages  of  the  Pueblos,  but  found  not  that  which  he  sought ;  and 
one  day,  weary  and  sick  of  fever,  he  halted  his  cart.  Up  to  this 
time  he  had  borne  his  sufferings  so  uncomplainingly  that  his  com- 
panions never  realized  the  end  was  near.  They  gently  bore  him  to 
a  cave,  a  fire  was  built,  and  they  tried  to  warm  away  the  chill  that 
seized  upon  him. 

But  it  was  futile.  For  a  moment  a  shade  of  sadness  darkened 
the  brow  of  this  dying  hero  as  there  passed  before  his  mental  eye 
a  vision  of  the  uncompleted  possibilities  that  might  have  been — 
could  he  have  carried  on ! 

Still  another  vision  brought  a  faint  glow  to  the  eyes  of  Se-quo- 
yah,  as  he  saw  in  retrospect  the  great  results  of  the  alphabet  he 
had  made.  He  saw  a  race  that  in  a  few  short  years  had  made 
greater  progress  than  any  other  recorded  on  history's  page.  His 
achievement  was  revealed  in  a  perfect  light.  But  that  which  faded 
from  his  view  was  a  completion  of  his  grand  conception — a  con- 
ception so  great  that  no  human  being  conceived  the  like  before  : 
that  of  forming  a  more  wonderful  alphabet,  one  that  would  enable 
all  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America  to  read  and  speak  a  common 
language ;  that  would  enable  them  to  unite  in  a  grand  confederacy, 
for  the  purpose  of  defense ;  for  the  mutual  preser^■ation  from  the 
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encroachments  of  the  white  man,  and  their  lasting  perpetuation  in 
the  land  deeded  to  the  Indian  by  God. 

As  the  day  drew  to  a  close  and  the  sun  dropped  below  the 
misty  silent  mountains,  the  Cherokee  schoolmaster,  philosopher,  and 
chief,  quietly  fell  asleep. 

Congress  once  thought  to  bring  back  his  remains  and  erect  over 
themi  a  fitting  monument,  but  none  were  ever  able  to  discover  his 
resting  place.  The  wild  flowers  and  the  great  silences  which  he 
loved  so  well,  had  no  tongues  to  whisper  the  exact  spot. 

Doubtless  in  some  future  day,  a  traveler  searching  the  caverns 
of  some  mighty  canon  wall,  shall  come  across  a  heap  of  human 
bones,  and  as  he  looks  closer  to  the  funeral  pile,  he  may  see  some- 
thing like  a  silver  coin  gleaming  just  where  there  was  once  a  human 
heart  .  .  .  and  it  may  prove  to  be  the  medal  given  to  Se-quo-yah 
by  his  race  which  he  always  thereafter  wore.  Unless  this  happens, 
his  last  resting  place  will  ever  be  a  secret,  except  to  the  brooding 
mountains  and   the  wind   softly  whispering   in    the   flowers   above. 


ICELAND'S    MSITATIOX 

BY    M.    H.    XICKERSOX 

IX  THE  SPRING  of  1875  a  serious  disaster  befell  the  people 
of  Iceland,  the  little  Norse  colony,  situated  far  away  amid  the 
solitary  waste  of  the  North  Sea.  There  was  an  unusual  eruption 
of  the  Geyser,  that  strange  hot  water  fountain  in  a  subarctic  re- 
gion, accompanied  with  the  tremor  of  an  earthquake  shock,  and 
the  emission  of  lava  from  the  boiling  crater  of  the  volcano,  Askja, 
when  fields  in  the  \  icinity  were  rendered  unlit  for  pasture  and  the 
customary  sowing  of  the  soil  for  the  simple  crops  suitable  to  that 
climate. 

Destitution  in  some  villages  was  imminent  and  commiseration 
was  awakened  abroad  for  the  unfortunate  islanders.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Nova  Scotia  came  and  offered  to  assist  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  suff'erers  to  emigrate  to  that  province  and  found  a 
settlement  on  the  sea  coast  there.  Thirty  families  were  thus  brought 
over  and  landed  at  Lockport,  a  thrifty  tishing  village  on  the  south- 
ern shore.  Ample  provision,  however,  had  not  been  made  for  the 
newcomers,  attending  to  their  needs,  as  strangers,  and  the  settle- 
ment soon  became  short  of  rations.  Nova  Scotia  had  just  become 
a  province  of  the  new  Canadian  Confederation,  and  the  Federal 
Government  at  r)ttawa  was  desirous  of  procuring  immigrants  to 
the  territory  of  Manitoba,  which  was  about  to  be  taken  into  the 
Dominion.  The  Ottawa  go\-ernment  paid  $5,000  for  the  removal 
of  these  people  to  Manitoba,  where  they  have  since  flourished  and 
grown  influential,  as  might  be  expected  of  the  Nordic  character 
and  temperament. 

Some  years  ago,  the  go\ernment  of  Iceland  celebrated  the 
1009th  anniversary  of  their  Althing,  the  first  parliament,  properly 
so-called  in  the  known  histor}-  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  descend- 
ants fr<mi  that  immigration  of  hardy  stock  are  among  the  sub- 
stantial citizens  oi  Winnipeg.  On  the  occasion  of  the  said  cele- 
bration, they  mustered  in  force  to  attend  that  extraordinary  event, 
and  a  party  of  one  thousand,  including  some  appreciative  fellow- 
citizens,  took  passage  on  a  Cunard  Liner  for  Reikyavik  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  that  paternal  pilgrimage  and  the  grand  celebration. 

Returning  n<:)W  to   the   date   of   the   island   calamity,   the   fisher 
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folk  in  my  native  seaside  hamlet,  Clark's  Harbor,  X.  S.,  talked  of 
that  untoward  event,  thought  of  it  many  times  a  day  and  dreamed 
fcOf  it  at  night.  It  made  such  an  impression  on  me,  then  an  untutored 
youth  and  on  a  friend  about  two  years  my  senior,  that  we  yearned 
to  express  our  sympathy  in  some  visible  shape.  Both  of  us  were 
poetically  inclined,  but  he  first  found  fitting  voice  in  the  rough 
sketch  of  a  poem  in  the  difficult  Spenserian  stanza,  which  I  helped 
him  to  fix  up  in  the  form  and  manner  following.  He  was  justly 
accredited  as  the  author,  as  only  the  sixth  and  the  tenth  stanza 
were  of  my  com])Ostion.  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Leif  Ericsson 
idea  was  then  present  in  my  mind  for  that  event  had  not  been  much 
spoken  of  in  Canada,  nor  yet  the  United  States.  It  happened  this 
way:  ( )n  the  wall  of  the  living  room  in  our  cottage  hung  an  old 
map  of  America,  much  the  worse  for  time,  showing  an  outline  of 
North  America,  and  telling  the  story  of  Columbus,  while  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sketch  was  a  mere  reference  to  Leif  Ericsson's  voyage, 
said  to  be  more  fiction  than  fact.  Afterwards,  when  the  Saga 
was  admitted  as  historical,  I  remodeled  the  tenth  stanza,  having 
in  the  mean  time  learned  to  read  the  Saga  understandingly  in  the 
original  Icelandic,  and  to  decipher  the  runic  remains  in  Scandinavia 
and  the  British  Isles. 

ICELAND'S    VISITATION 

BY   JEREMIAH    ATKINSON 

I. 

Begirt  with  northern  seas  an  Island  lies 
By  early  spring  and  fertile  soil  unblest : 
Its   mammoth  mountains  to  the  clouds  arise, 
With  stony,  shrubless  base  and  snowy  crest, — 
Untrodden  now  as  when  at  heaven's  behest, 
The  seething  summits  out  of  chaos  sprung; 
Lifeless,  save  where  the  seamew  has  a  nest 
To  lay  its  eggs  and  hatch  its  downy  young 
Far  from  marauding  bands  the  crevasses  among. 

II. 
Rarest  of  lands,  wert  thou  a  rocky  range 
Of  some  submerged  and  ice-bound  continent? 
Or  wert  thou  lifted  by  some  inward  change 
Till  thy  lone  peak  attained  a  high  ascent, 
And  with  the  wintry  skies  its  being  blent? 
Strangest  of  lands !  Abode  of  fire  and  snow : 
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Thy  bosom  heaves  with  inward  burning  pent, 
Till,  bursting  wildly  forth  with  lurid  glow, 
The  torrid  lava  streams  flood  all  the  vale  below. 


The  Skalds  recount  thy  fame  in  vivid  lore, 

How  the  Viking  Flokko  first  descried  the  land : 

How  Ingolf  did  thy  chartless  seas  explore 

To  find  a  home  upon  some  houseless  strand 

Rather  than  dwell  beneath  a  despot's  hand 

He  gladly  chose  a  shore  so  bleak  and  gray. 

Then  disembarked  his  faithful  vassal  band, 

Who  loved  their  master's  patriarchal  sway : 

When  Wisdom  bears  command,  'tis  pleasure  to  obey 


The  peasant's  florid  children  gather  round 
On  winter  eves  to  hear  those  tales  of  yore — 
How  valiant  Vikings  dreary  Greenland  found, 
Then  steering  southward  from  lone  Labrador, 
Espied  the  woody  marge  of  Markland's  shore. 
They  list  with  awe  to  hear  how  Hecla's  womb 
Gave  birth  to  terrors  from  its  inmost  store, 
With  earthborn  meteor  glare  and  murky  gloom. 
As  dread  as  might  prelude  the  final  day  of  doom ! 


They  hear  and  wonder  how  Leif's  little  bark 
Bore  the  bold  leader  and  his  dauntless  crew 
Across  the  untraversed  ocean.  'Twas  their  ark 
Of  safety,  whence  their  watchful  lookout  knew 
The  proper  course  to  shape.    Their  raven  flew. 
When  let  loose  from  its  perch,  the  gafif  above. 
Toward  the  dry  land,  as  yet  beyond  their  view : 
Such  a  branch  pilot  was  the  Patriarch's  dove. 
That  brought  the  olive  leaf,  a  sign  of  saving  love. 


Such  i>ilot  served  the  brave  Leif  Ericsson 
Wide  o'er  the  waste  of  waters  till  his  prow 
This  sheltering  haven  from  their  tumult  won — 
This  bounteous  land,  where  we  are  living  now  ; 
And  we,  their  kindred,  scarce  should  disallow 
The  debts  we  owe  that  admiral  and  his  crew  : 
But  welcome  them  and  with  good  will  endow 
The  sturdy  stock  with  all  that  is  their  due, 
Whose  ancestry  first  led  the  Old  World  to  the  New. 
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VII. 


Alas  the  change !  Well  might  the  listener  pale 
To  hear  a  bard  such  fearsome  scenes  portray ; 
Again  the  hissing  streams  pour  down  the  vale, 
And  yawning  chasms  spout  their  sulphur  spray  ; 
Again  black,  stifling  clouds  blot  out  the  day. 
And  swiftly  spread  before  the  poisonous  gale. 
The  verdant  fields  are  clothed  in  dark  array, 
And  pasture  lands  are  strewn  with  scoria  hail, 
And  hungry  herds  in  vain  seek  herbage  in  the  vale. 


Thus  desolation  broods  w^here  joy  did  dwell ; 
The  garden  plots  are  leafless  now  and  sere. 
The  aged  exile  sighs,  "Loved  land,  farewell," 
And  looks  his  last  upon  his  homestead  dear ; 
And  vigorous  manhood's  eye  reveals  the  tear, 
That  shows  his  heart  is  in  his  Iceland  home. 
Faith  buoys  all  souls :  The  Lord  is  ever  near 
To  guide  them  safely  through  the  billows'  foam. 
And  make  their  way  secure  where\'er  they  may  roam. 


The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Vikings  bold, 
With  hearts  as  brave  as  those  of  olden  days 
The  story  of  their  sufferings  shall  be  told 
By  future  Skalds  in  yet  more  polished  lays : 
Your  herds  shall  in  Canadian  pastures  graze. 
And  great  Columbia  give  you  bounteous  store, 
And  stately  halls  bestow  the  meed  of  praise 
On  scions  of  those  who  taught  the  Edda  lore : 
So  may  God  solace  all  now  left  on  Iceland's  shore. 


Yet  haply  shall  this  folk  behold  in  bronze 
The  semblance  of  that  seaman  proudly  stand, 
Who  taught  Columbus  and  those  Castile  Dons 
The  course  to  Mexico's  defenceless  strand : 
And  as  Leif  pointed  with  an  unstained  hand 
Due  westward  on  that  blest,  auspicious  morn. 
Where  rose  to  view  the  new  discovered  land. 
Which  now,  in  sooth,  his  statue  should  adorn. 
So  may  his  story  point  to  truths  as  yet  unknown. 

Clark's  Harbor,  Xova  Scotia, 
July  20,  1875. 
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EDITATIOX  IX  THE  TURKISH  REPUBLIC 

BY   CASS   ARTHUR    REED 

'"pHE  Turkish  Republic  was  declared  on  October  29th,  1923.  A 
-I-  long  struggle  had  resulted  in  complete  independence  for  the 
Turkish  people.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  Turkey  was  a  nation 
unified  in  race,  language,  religion,  and  cultural  ideals.  The  rapid 
changes  which  have  followed  during  the  past  eleven  years  have  been 
revolutionary  and  far-reaching.  Like  all  modern  governments,  Tur- 
key regards  public  education  as  a  powerful  means  for  furthering 
its  principles,  and  far  more  than  some  modern  nations,  she  is  using 
it  for  conserving,  advancing,  and  perpetuating  the  aims  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Hence  the  large  emphasis  in  all  forms  of  educational  activity. 
Modern  education  in  Turkey  began  in  the  army  and  in  the 
Medical  School  which  was  organized  on  a  European  model  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Important  beginnings  toward  a  general  system  of 
modern  education  had  been  projected  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  when  religious,  minority,  and  foreign  schools  assumed 
responsibility  for  a  large  part  of  the  education  available.  But  the 
revolution  of  1908,  the  succession  of  wars,  and  untoward  political 
conditions  delayed  progress.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the  modem 
system  of  education  may  be  credited  to  the  republican  regime.  Four 
months  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  a  new  law  unifying 
education  was  adopted,  since  which  time,  by  new  law  when  necessary 
and  by  administrative  procedure  under  the  laws,  frequent  changes 
and  improvements  have  been  made. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  whose  chief  is  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  with  political  as  well  as  educational  functions,  is  in 
charge  of  education  in  the  broadest  sense  including  not  only  schools 
of  primary,  secondarv  and  university  grade,  but  Fine  Arts,  ^Museums, 
adult  education,  and  publications.  Although  certain  institutions  such 
as  ^lilitary  Schools,  the  Ankara  School  of  Law,  and  other  special 
schools  are  connected  with  other  ministries,  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation has  certain  responsibilities  toward  these.  One  may  fairly 
characterize  the  work  of  the  ]\Iinistry  of  Public  Instruction  as  seek- 
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ing  to  develop  a  modern,  secular  and  centralized  systcDi.  In  general, 
Turkish  education  follows  the  forms  of  western  systems,  especially 
the  French,  though  American  influences  are  marked.  The  ultimate 
aim  is  an  entirely  literate  people,  with  appropriate  educational  oppor- 
tunities open  to  all.  With  a  very  high  percentage  of  illiteracy,  the 
population  sparsely  settled  in  large  areas,  and  a  limited  budget,  the 
ideal  will  not  soon  be  reached,  but  progress  is  rapid,  intelligent, 
and  noteworthy. 

Education  is  centralized,  as  indeed  every  government  activity  is 
highly  centralized.  The  Ministry  includes  the  Minister,  the  Per- 
manent Under  Secretary,  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  and 
Instruction  which  passes  on  policy,  curricula,  text  books,  and  keeps 
informed  on  educational  progress  in  other  lands  as  applicable  to 
Turkish  needs,  a  Director  of  Primary  Instruction,  a  Director  of 
Secondary  Education,  a  Director  of  Higher  Education,  a  Director 
of  Fine  Arts,  a  Fine  Arts  Commission,  a  Director  of  Archeology 
and  a  Director  of  Hygiene,  with  a  number  of  general  inspectors. 
The  law  of  1926  divided  the  country  into  thirteen  areas  for  educa- 
tional administration,  with  a  Regional  Superintendent  carrying  large 
powers  in  each  ;  but  later  this  office  was  discontinued,  leaving  the 
Primary  Schools  under  the  Provincial  Director  of  Education,  while 
the  higher  schools  were  made  more  directly  dependent  upon  the 
Ministry.  The  personnel  of  the  educational  system  and  particularly 
its  leadership,  impresses  one  with  its  devotion  and  ability.  A  fine 
spirit  of  service,  a  really  constructive  educational  passion  marks 
many  members  of  the  group.  Changes  in  the  ministry  have  been 
far  more  frequent  in  recent  years  than  seem  compatible  with  the 
largest  success.  But  while  ministers  come  and  go,  and  even  higher 
officials  are  transferred  from  one  position  to  another,  sometimes 
apparently  for  political  reasons,  there  is  a  good  degree  of  continuity. 
Men  once  in  positions  of  leadership  remain  long  in  the  system  if 
not  in  the  same  position.  Every  effort  is  made  to  give  dignity  to 
the  teaching  profession  and  while  salaries  are  modest,  a  high  degree 
of  security  is  provided,  and  modest  retiring  allowances  safeguard 
old  age.  The  centralizing  policy  of  the  government  includes  the 
relatively  few  remaining  minorities'  schools,  and  the  foreign  schools, 
a  decreasing  factor  in  Turkish  education,  are  fully  under  control. 
Foreign  schools  of  which  none  are  given  recognition  as  of  higher 
than   secondary  grade,   have  been   required  progressively   to  adapt 
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their  prugTams  to  Turkish  standards,  their  curricida,  textd)ooks.  and 
teachers  must  be  approved,  and  teachers  of  some  stxbjects  must  be 
Turks   appointed   by  the  government. 

Education  is  thoroughly  secularized  as  well  as  centralized.  In  the 
old  days,  a  large  part  of  the  education  was  given  by  religious  teachers 
in  the  Mosque  schools,  ll  consisted  largely  in  reciting  the  Koran  and 
was  medieval  in  spirit.  The  new  government  has  closed  all  such 
schools  and  placed  the  children  in  state  institutions.  There  some 
lessons  are  still  labeled  religious,  but  these  are  taught  by  lay,  not 
clerical  teachers,  and  contain  such  modern  injimctions  as  the  relig- 
ious duty  of  supporting  the  aeroplane  societ}-.  FVivate  and  minority 
schools  are  secularized  with  equal  thoroughness,  and  education  must 
not  be  used  for  religious  or  any  other  form  of  propaganda.  Friday 
is  the  weekly  holiday  but  this  is  general  and  far  more  largely  used 
for  rest  and  recreation  than  as  a  day  of  worship.  Whereas  a  few 
years  ago,  most  students  kept  the  fast  of  Ramazan,  now  few  do, 
and  whether  fasting  or  not,  teachers  and  pupils  are  required  to 
attend  to  their  duties  promptly.  The  greater  religious  holidays  are 
observed  as  school  holidays  but  far  more  emphasis  is  given  to  na- 
tional holidays.  The  secular  approach  is  found  in  all  text  books, 
and  the  history  text  presents  the  historical  facts  about  Christianity 
as  fairly  and  disinterestedly  as  the  corresponding  facts  about  Islam. 

Education,  again,  is  truly  modern.  Few  states  have  been  as 
fearless  and  thoroughgoing  in  disregarding  the  old  and  adopting  the 
nevr,  as  Turkey.  The  most  conspicuous  change,  of  course,  has  been 
the  adoption  in  the  summer  of  1928,  of  the  new  phonetic  Latin 
alphabet  in  place  of  the  old  Arabic  script.  The  latter  was  flowing. 
lovely  to  look  at.  but  hard  to  read  and  to  learn  and  unsuited  to 
Turkish.  It  was  discarded,  at  once,  absolutely.  Not  only  are  chil- 
dren able  to  learn  to  read  and  write  far  more  easily  but  thousands 
of  persons  who  would  never  have  aspired  to  literacy,  have  now- 
learned  the  new  characters.  The  change  was  thorough.  No  text 
books  in  the  old  characters  are  allowed,  notes  must  not  be  written 
in  the  Arabic  script,  though  books  of  reference  may  be  used.  Fur- 
ther, the  language  is  being  constantly  simplified,  even  to  the  extent 
of  eliminating  words  of  foreign  origin  which  have  long  had  appar- 
ently full  recognition.  Even  names  are  changed  and  titles  such  as 
"efendi"  and  "pasha"  have  been  forbidden  recently. 

But  in  outlook,  methods,  and  equipment.  Turkish  education  is 
modern.     A  national  bureau  in  Ankara  keeps  a  close  watch  on  edu- 
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cational  advance  abroad,  able  educators  like  John  Dewev  of  Colum- 
bia, A.  Ferrier  of  the  J.  J.  Rousseau  Institute  of  Geneva,  and  Omer 
lUiys  of  Belgium  have  been  brought  to  advise  on  educational  prob- 
lems. Teachers  returning  from  abroad  bring  up-to-date  ideas. 
Alany  of  the  buildings  used  for  secondary  schools  compare  favor- 
ably with  modern  school  buildings  abroad.  Even  the  new  village 
schools  which  are  appearing  in  large  numbers  are  well  planned 
architecturally  on  indigenous  lines,  are  well  lighted  and  ofifer  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  poorer  buildings  once  deemed  suitable  for 
schools  and  to  the  surrounding  simpler  buildings  and  homes.  And 
whereas  once  the  teacher  was  looked  down  upon  as  a  man  who  could 
probably  find  nothing  more  useful  to  do.  or  a  religious  man  more  con- 
cerned with  the  other  world  than  with  this,  now  schools  of  all  grades 
are  taught  bv  certified  teachers  with  modern  training  and  professional 
ideals.  The  change  is  striking  but  it  is  the  result  of  a  determination 
to  modernize  the  entire  system  and  lit  it  for  the  newer  generation 
and  the  needs  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  government  system  consists  of  schools  divided  as  follows : 

Primary  Schools,  comprising  a  5-year  course  in  the  towns  and 
less  often  in  the  villages,  ordinarily  coeducational  and  free. 

Secondary  Schools,  comprising  Middle  Schools  of  three  years, 
and  Lycees  of  six  years  (including  the  Middle  School 
course).  Normal  Schools  for  men  and  for  women,  and  a 
number  of  practical  schools  such  as  Commercial,  Agricul- 
tural, Trade  Schools  and  the  like,  all  requiring  at  least 
completion  of  the  primary  course  for  entrance.  Most  schools 
are  coeducational,  charge  no  tuition,  and  many  have  board- 
ing students,  many  of  whom  are  accepted  on   scholarship. 

I'niversity  Grade  Schools,  including  the  University  of  Istanbul, 
with  its  Medical,  Law,  Science,  Education,  and  Theological 
Faculties,  the  Military  Academy,  General  Staff  School. 
Merchant  ^larine  School  and  Naval  Academy  under  the 
Ministry  of  Defense,  the  Veterinary  School,  the  School  for 
Higher  Civil  Service,  the  Engineering  School,  the  vSchool 
of  Mines,  the  Higher  School  of  Agriculture,  and  the  more 
recently  organized  Law  School  at  Ankara.  To  be  consid- 
ered a  Higher  School,  or  school  of  university  grade,  schools 
must  require  lycee  graduation  for  admission. 
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In  a  paper  of  this  scope,  statistics  are  of  minor  importance  but 
the  following  figures  published  widely  in  connection  with  the  Tenth 
/vnniversary  of  the  Republic  in  1933  are  suggestive: 

Total  number  of  schools  of  IVimary  Grade  increased  from 
3,413  in  1913-14  to  4,894  in  1923-24  and  to  6,713  in  1931-32, 
with  the  corresponding  enroHment  223,279,  336,061,  and 
542,136  respectively. 

Students  of  all  grades  are  reported  as  follows : 


Primarv—               1923-19. 
Roys               273,107 
Girls                 62,954 

24 
336,061 

5,905 

1,241 

931 

2,528 

^     2,914 

1931- 
350,322 
191,814 

1932 
542,136 

Middle- 
Boys                  5,362 
Girls                     543 

22,805 
7,511 

30,316 

Lvcees — 
'  Rovs                   1 .01 1 
Girls                      230 

5,120 
1,720 

6,840 

Special  Schools 
Normal  Schools 
University,  Higher  School; 

4,155 
5  293 
4,853 

TOTALS      349,580 


593,593 


The  Primary  Schools  provide  education  for  children  normally 
from  7  to  12  years  of  age  with  a  five  years'  course  in  towns  and 
less  in  some  villages.  The  importance  of  pre-school  or  kindergarten 
education  is  not  overlooked,  but  the  demands  of  primary  education 
compel  the  government  to  begin  with  primary  education.  The  ideal 
is  to  have  every  child  in  a  primarv  school.  This  cannot  be  realized 
for  many  years  but  there  is  an  encouraging  increase  in  the  number 
of  village  schools.  In  the  Izmir  province  more  than  two  hundred 
village  school  buildings  were  erected  in  two  recent  years.  The 
number  of  girls  is  consideral)ly  less  than  that  of  the  boys  and  the 
proportion  is  higher  in  the  towns  and  cities.  For  these  schools, 
administered  by  provincial  Educational  Directors,  with  a  corps  of 
inspectors  chosen  from  experienced  teachers,  a  modern  curriculum 
has  been  provided.  Of  course,  Turkish  language,  history,  and  civics 
are  stressed,  but  the  education  is  practical  and  unified  projects  are 
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undertaken.  There  is  usually  a  school  garden,  and  much  hand  work 
is  provided.  The  museum  of  a  village  school  often  shows  rather 
remarkable  work  by  primary  children  who  are  encouraged  to  give 
expression  to  their  creative  instincts  by  clay  modelling,  drawing,  and 
the  use  of  some  simple  materials  locally  available.  The  ideals  of 
the  "New  Education"  have  influenced  Turkish  primary  education 
through  men  trained  in  Geneva.  The  teachers,  usually  graduates 
of  Normal  Schools,  include  more  men  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
find  in  American  primary  schools,  but  there  are  many  women.  Efforts 
are  made  to  adjust  the  school  to  local  needs.  Excursions  to  places 
of  local  interest,  to  museums  and  factories,  are  encouraged  and  the 
school  seeks  to  gear  into  practical  life.  Each  of  the  normal  schools 
has  a  practice  school  where  ambitious  instructors  are  able  to  try  out 
and  demonstrate  new  methods.  In  Ankara,  under  the  direction  of 
an  Association  in  close  touch  with  the  Ministry,  is  a  primarv  school 
attended  by  children  of  many  high  government  officials.  To  this 
school  was  brought  Dr.  Beryl  Parker  of  New  York  University  to 
help  apply  to  Turkish  conditions  the  best  results  of  foreign  experi- 
ence in  primary  education.  Such  schools  may  have  a  wide  influence 
as  their  success,  in  a  country  where  everything  is  so  centralized, 
can  rapidly  be  made  known  to  inspectors  and  be  widely  adopted. 
Secondary  schools  leading  to  the  University  are  known  as  Mid- 
dle Schools  if  they  offer  only  the  first  three  years  or  Lycees  if  the\' 
include  the  upper  three  years  of  the  full  six-year  course.  These  and 
a  number  of  special  schools  offer  advancement  to  the  graduates  of 
the  primary  course.  The  number  of  lycee  students  has  l:)een  increas- 
ing so  rapidly  of  late  that  steps  are  being  taken  more  rigorously  to 
limit  those  who  go  on  to  the  University.  One  of  the  means  is  the 
introduction  of  two  sets  of  examinations,  one  at  the  end  of  the  Mid- 
dle and  one  at  the  end  of  the  Lycee  course,  each  a  comprehensive 
examination  covering  three  years.  Although  coeducation  is  general 
in  the  primary  schools  and  in  the  University,  and  is  not  unknown 
in  secondary  schools,  the  larger  cities  have  separate  schools  for 
boys  and  for  girls.  But  the  course  of  study  is  almost  the  same  for 
the  two  sexes  and  the  examinations  are  now  taken  together.  The 
curriculum  is  based  largely  on  the  continental  model  with  more  re- 
quired science  and  mathematics  for  all  students  than  is  general  in 
American  schools.  French  was  formerly  the  usual  language  studied 
in  addition  to  Turkish,  and  a  government  lycee,  Galata  Serai,  in- 
structed in  French,  but  the  recent   reorganization  of  the  University 
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has  stressed  the  need  of  higher  standards.  French,  German,  anil 
Enghsh  are  available,  but  there  is  an  increasing  emphasis  on  Eng- 
lish in  all  scbools  and  a  new  lycee  in  Ankara  is  now  instructing  in 
English.  There  is  more  emphasis  on  memory  work,  and  mastery 
of  subject  matter  in  a  text,  and  less  opportunity  for  individual  lab- 
oratory and  library  work  than  in  an  American  high  school  on  ac- 
count of  a  very  crowded  program.  Recent  changes,  however,  tend 
to  reduce  the  number  of  required  hours  and  tO'  provide  more  activity. 
But  the  crowding  of  the  schools,  and  sections  too  large  for  efficient 
teaching  make  this  a  difficult  reform.  A  general  science  course 
based  on  an  American  text  and  other  contributions  from  American 
education  are  noteworthy.  There  is  some  practical  work  for  girls 
in  lieu  of  military  training  given  to  the  boys.  Health  education  with, 
of  course,  much  stress  on  citizenship,  sports  and  student  activities 
are  encouraged  in  all  the  secondary  schools. 

There  has  been  an  abnormal  demand  for  trained  young  people 
to  meet  the  call  from  government  offices,  new  industries  and  the  like 
in  recent  years,  as  these  have  rapidly  expanded.  But  there  is  danger 
in  Turkey  as  elsewhere,  that  the  supply  of  "white  collar"  workers 
will  soon  exceed  the  demand.  Hence  the  government  is  increasing 
the  number  of  special  schools,  or  schools  of  practical  arts  on  the 
secondary  level,  such  as  commercial  schools,  trade  schools,  and  agri- 
cultural schools.  In  Ankara  one  of  the  fine  new  building  houses 
the  Izmit  Pasha  Institute  for  the  training  of  girls  in  practical  arts. 
In  Izmir  a  Turk  from  Bulgaria  began  a  private  school  for  basketry, 
weaving,  and  flowermaking.  It  grew  and  now  the  government  has 
taken  it  over  and  expanded  it  to  train  girls  in  these  and  other  trades 
There  are  agricultural  schools,  manned  by  able  teachers  largely 
trained  abroad,  which  specialize  in  training  for  the  agricultural 
needs  of  the  area  in  which  they  are  located.  The  government  is 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  type  of  education  and  as  Tur- 
key is  following  a  policy  of  economic  self-sufficiency  and  limiting 
the  lines  of  work  in  which  foreigners  can  be  employed,  there  is  a 
steady  demand  for  well  trained  technicians  and  for  skilled  workers 
in  many  lines. 

The  University  or  one  of  the  higher  schools  awaits  the  Lycee 
graduate  who  has  passed  the  Baccalaureate  as  the  final  Lycee  exami- 
nation is  generally  called.  Higher  Schools  are  institutions  of  Uni- 
versity grade  not  affiliated  with  the  Lmiversity  in  Istanbul.  The 
old  University  was  completely  reorganized  less  than  two  years  ago 
after  a  careful  report  by   Professor  Malche,   a  Swiss  expert.     The 
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aim  is  to  bring  the  University  up  to  the  highest  standards.  It  is  in- 
creasingly influential  in  the  national  life  so  that  ambitious  young 
people  covet  its  training.  Men  and  women  are  admitted  to  all  the 
faculties  on  equal  footing  and  a  good  many  women  are  taking  the 
medical  course.  As  in  the  lower  schools,  tuition  is  free  and  in  sev- 
eral departments  poor  students  may  have  full  living  against  com- 
mitments for  future  government  service.  In  addition  to  the  various 
faculties  of  the  University  proper,  there  are  Higher  Schools  of 
Engineering,  Mining,  Agriculture,  etc.,  and  a  notably  strong  school 
for  Higher  Civil  Service.  To  help  meet  the  need  for  young  mod- 
ernly  trained  judges  and  lawyers,  a  second  Law  School  has  been 
set  up  at  Ankara.  The  law  graduates  who  propose  to  practice,  are 
required  to  attend  upon  the  lower  courts  as  judges  for  a  fixed  time 
and  thus  gain  practical  experience.  This  enables  the  lower  courts 
to  be  presided  over  by  abler  men  than  otherwise  might  ofifer  and  thus 
serves  two  worthy  ends. 

The  training  of  teachers  becomes  a  very  important  factor  in 
such  a  system  as  Turkey  has  established.  While  there  are  older 
men  and  women,  some  ably  trained,  in  the  system,  the  majority  are 
young  people.  The  mental  adjustments  required  by  the  revolutionary 
changes  are  obviously  easier  for  younger  than  older  persons,  and  of 
the  latter  the  supply  was  limited.  The  practice  of  accepting  teachers 
with  less  than  the  full  training  had  to  be  adopted  temporarily  and 
there  are  still  members  of  the  system  lacking  the  normal  require- 
ments but  allowed  to  continue  by  reason  of  their  experience  and 
success.  But  definite  professional  standards  are  set  and  are  pro- 
gressively increased. 

Normal  Schools  for  Men  and  Women  supply  a  steady  stream 
of  young  people  for  primary  schools.  Admission  was  formerly  from 
the  primary  school,  but  the  practice  is  now  being  changed  to  require 
completion  of  the  middle  school,  beyond  which  three  years  are  re- 
quired, making  the  new  course  more  nearly  parallel  the  Lycee  course 
but  naturally  with  more  emphasis  on  pedagogy  and  practice  teach- 
ing. As  Turkey  is  a  poor  country  and  many  desiring  to  be  teachers 
lack  the  means  for  adequate  training,  the  Normal  Schools  choose 
promising  young  people  and  provide  not  only  free  tuition  but  also 
board,  lodging,  clothing,  and  pocket  money.  Hence,  poor  but  honest 
]3arents  may  aspire  to  have  their  children  educated  at  public  expense 
if  they  can  secure  the  appointment.  But  the  state  not  only  gives, 
it  demands  a  return.    A  graduate  is  obligated  for  a  fixed  term,  some- 
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times  as  much  as  eight  years,  to  serve  wherever  appointed.  This 
requirement  is  strictly  enforced,  not  even  marriage  cancelhng  it. 
Through  the  Normal  Schools  are  readily  spread  the  new  policies 
adopted  in  Ankara  and  these  schools  have  developed  a  fine  spirit 
among  their  students  and  a  real  professional  pride  among  primary 
school  teachers.  There  are  special  normal  courses  for  training 
teachers  of  music,  drawing  and  handicraft,  and  physical  education. 

Ad\'ance  in  the  profession  for  promising  primary  teachers  for- 
merly was  not  easy  though  the  way  was  never  entirely  closed.  By 
the  new  standards,  it  is  facilitated.  At  the  Gazi  Institute  in  Ankara 
a  shorter  course  has  been  offered  for  prospective  teachers  in  the 
^Middle  Schools  and  some  have  been  accepted  into  the  lycees  proper. 
Hut  the  usual  path  to  secondary  school  teaching  is  through  the  Uni- 
versity. The  Higher  Xormal  School  is  a  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  opportunities  are  offered,  similar  to  those  in  the  normal 
schools,  for  students  to  secure  full  living  against  obligations  to 
serve.  But  graduates  of  other  University  schools  are  also  allowed 
to  teach  appropriate  subjects  in  secondary  schools.  Xo  department 
of  the  University  exactly  parallels  the  Arts  and  Science  course  of 
an  American  University  ;  so  a  good  many  young  Turks  take  the  Law 
course  with  little  idea  of  practicing  but  as  a  good  training  for  life. 
The  tendency  however,  is  for  the  certification  of  teachers  to  be  made 
more  strict  and  eventually,  doubtless,  it  will  be  required  that  teach- 
ers shall  be  certified  only  for  those  subjects  they  have  intensively 
followed  in  the  University. 

Advanced  professional  training  for  Turkish  teachers,  however, 
is  not  limited  to  Turkish  schools.  A  considerable  number  of  young 
people,  prospective  teachers  or  prospective  experts  for  other  de- 
partments, are  chosen  from  lycee,  normal,  or  higher  school  grad- 
uates for  foreign  study.  While  during  the  war  a  good  many  seemed 
not  to  do  verv  well,  the  great  majority  spend  their  time  to  good 
profit  and  really  serve  the  country  well.  Fortunately  the  govern- 
ment allowances  are  generous,  enabling  the  students  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  land  to  which  they  go,  and  move  in  a  wider  circle  than 
merely  the  University  group.  And  students  who  do  well  are  usually 
left  abroad  long  enough  really  to  master  their  fields.  It  is  of  interest 
to  Americans  to  note  that  a  considerable  number  of  young  Turks 
are  now  in  the  United  States  under  the  direction  of  a  high  official, 
long  director  of  primary  education,  studying  in  various  colleges  and 
universities.    A  limited  number  of  Turkish  young  people,  graduates 
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of  the  American  colleges  in  Turkey,  have  secured  scholarships  or 
financed  themselves  for  graduate  work  in  the  United  States,  and 
some  of  these  have  found  places  in  the  government  system.  But 
of  the  Turkish  young  people  going  abroad,  the  larger  number  seek 
European  universities,  usually  French,  Swiss,  or  German. 

Teachers'  institutes  and  conferences  have  not  been  as  conspicu- 
ous in  Turkish  as  in  American  education  nor  are  as  many  oppor- 
tunities for  summer  study  as  in  America.  But  conferences  are 
held  when  special  need  arises  or  when  able  lecturers  are  available. 
Special  courses  as  for  English  teachers  or  Biology  teachers,  have 
been  made  available.  Teachers  long  in  service  are  sometimes  sent 
to  conferences  in  Europe  or  to  inspect  foreign  systems. 

Non-institutional  education  is  not  overlooked.  When  the  Latin 
characters  were  adopted,  night  schools  for  adults  were  everywhere 
opened.  Even  the  President  of  the  Republic,  who  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  education,  became  a  teacher.  Everyone  was  encouraged 
to  learn  to  read  and  write.  Many  lines  of  employment  were  limited 
only  to  the  literate  so  it  was  an  important  thing  to  learn.  According 
to  the  figures  in  the  tenth  anniversary  publication,  by  1932  more 
than  two  million  persons  had  been  educated  in  this  way.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  new  characters  called  for  more  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  books  than  private  enterprise  unaided  was  able  to  undertake 
so  subsidies  were  provided  for  a  time.  Through  the  National  Press, 
the  department  has  provided  splendid  text  books,  which  must  be 
approved  to  be  used  in  the  schools.  Public  reading  rooms,  unknown 
a  few  years  ago,  now  number  more  than  1,700.  No  longer  does  the 
cofTee  house  have  a  monopoly  on  the  free  time  of  the  young  men, 
who,  in  considerable  numbers  in  cities  and  towns,  are  found  in  these 
reading  rooms  which  are  a  part  of  the  service  of  the  official  Peoples" 
Party.  Among  the  potent  educational  forces  of  Turkey  must  also 
be  noted  the  military  training  which  practically  every  male  receives. 
Students  in  secondary  and  higher  schools  postpone  the  bulk  of  their 
military  training  till  graduation  but  then  serve  the  balance  of  the 
eighteen  months  required  to  become  reserve  officers.  The  Ministry 
also  cares  for  the  important  archeological  interests  of  the  country 
and  the  fifteen  museums  where  priceless  treasures  of  the  past  and 
new  discoveries  are  made  available  to  the  public. 

Private  foreign  schools  are  still  found  in  Turkey  but  are  far 
less  numerous  and  popular  than  in  former  years.  Regardless  of  the 
grade  of  their  work,  they  are  not  given  official  standing  higher  than 
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secondary,  and  if  their  students  are  to  enjoy  admission  to  the  impor- 
tant government  examinations,  their  course  must  conform  closely 
to  the  government  programs.  Robert  College  and  the  Woman's 
College  at  Istanbul  continue  with  considerably  reduced  numbers  and 
three  schools  for  girls  and  two  for  boys  are  conducted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Mission  Board,  which  has,  however,  closed  three  other  schools 
in  recent  years  for  lack  of  funds.  Several  other  foreign  schools, 
including  the  International  College,  a  strong,  well-endowed,  Ameri- 
can institution  in  Izmir,  have  also  voluntarily  closed.  While  the 
attitude  of  the  government  toward  the  foreign  schools  is  correct. 
the  strongly  nationalist  tendencies  have  made  the  position  of  the 
foreign  schools  much  more  difficult  than  in  earlier  years.  There  are 
some  Turkish  private  schools  but  these  are  strictly  controlled  and 
nmst  conform  to  government  standards  and  compete  with  govern- 
ment schools  giving  free  tuition. 

A  critical  evaluation  of  the  present  Turkish  system  is  hardly 
called  for  in  a  paper  of  this  nature,  whose  chief  aim  is  to  describe 
rather  than  to  appraise.  Obvious  limitations  may  be  noted,  such  as 
the  total  inadequacy  of  the  present  system  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
whole  population  with  primary  schooling,  the  impossibility  of  hold- 
ing to  literacy  village  children  with  only  a  year  or  two  of  schooling, 
the  crowded  condition  of  many  of  the  schools,  the  lack  of  adequate 
literature  in  the  new  characters,  the  eft'ort  to  make  over  a  language 
which  is  the  result  of  growth  ;  with  all  of  these  our  Turkish  friends 
are  fully  acquainted.  An  American  used  to  freedom  and  variety, 
finds  the  system  too  highly  centralized  and  the  principals  and  teach- 
ers too  much  hampered  by  regulations.  The  secondary  course  seems 
too  heavy,  too  standardized,  and  not  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet 
normal  adolescent  needs.  But  the  task  of  educating  any  nation  is 
stupendous.  That  of  making  literate  a  nation  largely  illiterate,  of 
training  all  in  citizenship,  of  fitting  youth  for  significant  participation 
in  a  new  and  complex  society,  of  choosing  and  equipping  the  leaders 
of  tomorrow ;  this  task  Turkey  has  assumed  seriously  and  with  a 
good  degree  of  success.  She  has  done  it  in  trying  times  ;  for  the  past 
five  years  in  the  face  of  a  worldwide  depression  which  has  robbed 
her  of  some  of  her  richest  markets.  The  task  is  unfinished  as  all 
such  tasks  always  are.  but  Turkey  realizes  the  importance  of  modern 
education,  has  made  wise  plans,  is  learning  by  her  own  experience 
and  that  of  others,  and  her  achievements  deserve  the  attention  and 
the  appreciation  of  men  of  good  will  in  all  lands. 


THE  MLLAGE  TEACHER 

and 

RURAL  REGOXSTRUCTIOX  IX  PALESTIXE 

RY  AFIF  I.   TANNUS 


Iniroductory  Statement 

"OALESTIX^E,  like  other  neighboring  countries  of  the  X'^ear  East, 
-*-  is  predominantly  an  agricultural  country.  By  number,  the  fellah 
(farmer)  forms  the  majority  of  the  population,  and  by  virtue  of  his 
occupation,  in  the  absence  of  raw  materials  for  industrial  develop- 
ment, he  becomes  the  main  source  of  the  economic  life  of  the  coun- 
try. Yet  the  fellah  in  Palestine  has  always  been,  until  recently, 
the  subject  of  oppression,  neglect,  and  ill  treatment  by  his  own 
countrymen  and  the  old  political  regime.  The  feudal  system  played 
havoc  in  his  life,  the  effendi  class  looked  down  upon  him,  the  grow- 
ing educated  class  neglected  him,  and  the  old  Turkish  regime  was 
too  corrupt  to  be  concerned  with  such  a  vital  problem.  The  policy 
of  the  government  after  the  war  and  the  outlook  of  the  country 
in  general  as  regards  the  fellah  have  been  undergoing  constant 
change  along  the  right  line.  But  the  country  is  still  far  from 
reaching  its  goal  in  this  respect.  The  fellah's  average  net  income 
per  year  amounts  to  about  eleven  English  pounds,  and  this  amount 
has  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  an  average  family  of  six  persons 
for  the  year.  He  is  heavily  in  debt,  to  the  extent  of  being  hopelessly 
bankrupt.  His  animals  are  weak  and  his  agriculture  simple  and 
primitive.  The  appalling  rate  of  90-95^  is  the  average  trachoma 
incidence  in  villages.  This  is  a  good  index  of  his  poverty,  ignor- 
ance, and  unhygienic  health  habits.  Another  index  is  supplied 
by  the  infant  death  rate  which  averages  about  2S%.  In  notorious 
feuds  and  factions,  he  finds  a  form  of  recreation  and  through  them, 
an  outlet  for  his  surplus  energy.  Long  ago  he  lost  his  self-respect, 
and  with  scorn  he  refers  to  himself  as  "simply  a  fellah."  Yet 
this  same  man  possesses  the  excellent  traits  of  hospitality,  soci- 
ability, and  intelligence.  He  has  always  shown  himself  willing  to 
learn,  provided  he  meets  with  the  person  who  is  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  his  welfare. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  the  (Government  of  Palestine  began  to 
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feel  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  the  necessity  of  making  a 
serious  attempt  at  the  reconstruction  of  village  life.  This  recon- 
struction began  simultaneously  from  different  angles,  through  the'- 
different  departments  of  the  Government — Land  Settlement,  Agri- 
culture, Health,  and  Education.  National  organizations,  outside 
of  Government  circles,  caught  the  new  spirit  also  and  began  to  do 
something  for  the  Arab  fellah,  or  at  least,  to  demand  from  the 
Government  that  something  should  be  done.  The  press  of  the 
country  talks  a  lot  nowadays  about  the  fellah  and  sponsors  his 
cause.  However,  it  must  be  realized  that  a  good  deal  of  the  credit 
for  starting  this  rural  reconstruction  movement  should  go  to  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  especially  to  its  present  Director. 
Recently,  the  Director  of  Education  has  been  vigorously  upheld 
in  his  rural  interests  by  the  present  High  Commissioner,  who  has 
come  to  be  known   in   the  countrv  as   "the   friend   of  the   fellah." 


Hoiv  Rural  Reconstruction  Began  at  the 
Village  School. 

The  tirst  drive  of  the  Education  Department  in  its  rural  policy 
was  for  more  village  schools.  If  the  life  of  the  fellah  was  to  be 
reconstructed,  he  must  be  first  of  all  educated.  This  campaign 
went  on  rather  rapidly  during  the  past  eight  or  ten  years,  until  at 
present  about  300  of  the  750  Arab  villages  are  provided  with 
schools.  Almost  no  schools  existed  in  villages  at  the  beginning  of 
the  British  occupation.  During  the  early  part  of  this  campaign 
the  village  school  curriculum  was  influenced  by  two  dominating 
factors  —  removal  of  illiteracy  and  the  curriculum  of  the  town 
school. 

However,  a  few  years  ago,  about  1927,  an  important  fact  about 
rural  education  was  fully  recognized  and  given  due  consideration. 
It  was  felt  that  the  village  school  should  not  necessarily  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  town  school,  and  that  it  should  aim  at  something 
more  than  the  removal  of  illiteracy.  The  rural  community  was 
recognized  as  a  unit  by  itself  (an  important  unit  in  such  an  agri- 
cultural country  as  Palestine)  with  its  special  problems  and  needs. 
It  was  essential,  therefore,  to  have  a  type  of  education  suited  to 
the  actual  conditions  of  the  rural  community.  A  village  school, 
with  rural  reconstruction  as  its  ideal,  was  necessary.  The  school 
garden  was  chosen  as  a  starting  point  in  this  new  policy.     A  young 
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man  from  the  country,  with  agricuUural  training,  was  appointed 
Supervisor  of  School  Gardens,  and  a  new  campaign  in  rural  edu- 
cation policy  was  begun — a  school  garden  for  every  village.  But 
the  village  teacher  was  not  yet  trained  in  agricultural  work. 

In  1930,  the  American  Near  East  Foundation  stepped  in  to 
cooperate  with  the  Education  Department  in  its  new  attempt. 
A  scheme  was  adopted  whereby  a  year  of  agricultural  training  was 
given  annually  to  15  village  school  teachers.  A  new  section  was 
added  to  the  Government  Agricultural  School  of  Tulkarm  for 
this  purpose.  The  Government  undertook  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  while  under  training,  and  the  Near  East  Foundation 
was  responsible  for  the  running  expenses.  With  the  installation 
of  this  scheme,  rural  reconstruction  became  the  goal  of  the  village 
school. 

III. 

The  llllage  School  Becomes  a  Recognized  Center 
of  Rural  Reconstruction. 

In  the  fall  of  1931,  the  first  fifteen  teachers  trained  in  agri- 
culture were  sent  out  to  work  in  village  schools.  At  that  time 
the  w^riter,  as  representative  of  the  Near  East  Foundation,  was 
asked  to  help  in  supervising  the  work  of  these  teachers  in  their 
new  field  of  activity.  By  the  end  of  the  year  we  could  observe 
the  following  results:  (1)  The  village  school  curriculum  was  so 
modified  as  to  allow  for  a  greater  proportion  of  agricultural  in- 
struction. (2)  Each  of  the  fifteen  teachers  started  a  school  gar- 
den and  spent  a  good  portion  of  the  school  day  working  in  it  with 
his  students.  (3)  Some  teachers  were  able  to  proceed  with  their 
school  garden  work  so  far  as  to  demonstrate  successfully  to  the 
fellah  certain  new  agricultural  practices.  (4)  Education  Inspec- 
tors and  other  local  Government  officials  began  to  show  some  in- 
terest in  this  new  movement  and  offer  some  help.  (5)  The  fellah, 
notwithstanding  years  of  bitter  experience,  began  to  believe  that 
at  last  somebody  had  become  interested  in  his  welfare  and  that 
there  was  some  practical  meaning  in  the  village  school. 

The  two  or  three  years  that  followed  were  years  of  rapid  prog- 
ress foi-  the  scheme.  The  agricultural  work  of  the  teacher  grew 
wider  and  became  more  adventurous.  Further  modification  of 
the  curriculum  took  place,  so  as  to  allow  for  more  agricultural 
work  in  the  school.     The  school  garden,  with  its  different  vegetable 
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plots,  fruit-tree  nursery,  bees,  poultry,  manure  pit,  etc.,  became  an 
active  center  of  demonstration  for  the  Arab  fellah.  Two  assistants 
to  help  the  Supervisor  of  School  Gardens  were  appointed,  and 
officials  of  the  Agricultural  Department  were,  in  many  cases,  ready 
to  cooperate.  But  the  rural  reconstruction  work  of  the  village  teacher 
did  not  stop  at  agricultural  reform.  Other  phases  of  rural  life 
were  approached;  There  was  village  health  with  its  desperate  con- 
ditions. The  work  of  the  teacher  in  this  field  began  with  the  ex- 
tension of  first  aid  and  eye  treatment  to  the  school  boys.  Later, 
this  was  extended  to  the  villagers  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Medical  Officer.  Clean-up  campaigns  were  organized  by  the  teach- 
er and  his  students,  or  scout  troop,  in  the  village,  with  a  view  to 
demonstrating  village  cleanliness  in  a  practical  way.  Other  public 
health  projects  such  as  boring  latrines,  disposal  of  manure,  mos- 
quito control,  protection  of  water  supply,  etc.,  were  encouraged 
and  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Health  Department.  Rec- 
reational activities  were  also  included  in  the  program  of  the  vil- 
lage teacher.  There  was  an  attempt  at  organizing  games,  social 
evenings,  and  sports  clubs  for  the  village  boys  and  youth.  This 
has  not  been  as  successful  as  other  phases  of  rural  work,  for  the 
deep  influence  of  recreation  in  the  reconstruction  of  rural  life 
is  not  yet  fullv  understood.  Perhaps  the  authorities  will  realize 
some  day  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  notorious  problem  of 
feud  and  faction  in  the  villages  is  to  supply  them  with  adequate 
recreational   outlets   for   their    surplus    energy. 

The  question  of  the  Aillage  library  followed.  It  was  felt  that 
this  was  very  much  needed  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  village 
school.  A  beginning  had  already  been  made  by  one  Inspector  of 
Education  in  his  district,  and  a  campaign  was  started  by  the  Edu- 
cation Department  whose  aim  was  to  have  a  library  established  in 
each  village  where  there  was  a  school.  A  good  number  of  vil- 
lages have  such  libraries  now.  and  the  scheme  is  in  continuous 
progress.  These  libraries  are  of  two  kinds —  circulating  and  per- 
manent. The  first  is  supposed  to  determine  whether  the  village 
is  ready  for  the  second  or  not.  In  connection  with  the  library, 
the  village  teacher  found  a  chance  of  extending  another  piece  of 
service  to  his  village  community — the  organization  of  night  classes 
for  adults. 

\Miat  has  been  just  mentioned  abo\e.  although  not  covering 
all  the   work  done  bv  the  village  teacher,  gives  us   a   fair  idea  of 
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how  the  village  school  has  gradually  developed  into  an  active  center 
of  rural  reconstruction.  By  the  end  of  1933,  after  three  years  of 
trial,  this  scheme  of  training  of  rural  teachers  in  agriculture  was 
permanently  adopted  by  the  Government  and  incorporated  into  their 
educational  system.  A  new  institution,  under  the  name  of  "Rural 
Teachers  Training  Center,"  was  organized  and  attached  to  the 
Government  Agricultural  School  of  Tulkarm.  The  students  of 
the  Center  are  selected  from  among  the  students  of  the  Agricultural 
School.  They  receive  one  year's  training  in  teaching  at  the  Center 
after  having  had  two  year's  training  in  agriculture  at  the  Agricul- 
tural School.  The  present  capacity  of  the  Center  is  fifteen  students. 
By  the  end  of  the  present  year,  1934-35,  the  country  will  have  had 
over  one  hundred  teachers  trained  in  agriculture  and  appointed 
to  village  schools. 

At  the  same  time  when  the  original  scheme  was  made  perma- 
nent, another  supplementary  scheme  was  introduced — a  short  course 
in  village  handicrafts  for  village  teachers.  This  was  put  under  the 
direction  of  the  Supervisor  of  Technical  Education,  in  order  to 
supply  the  fellah  with  the  essentials  of  simple,  practical  handicrafts. 

The  latest  development  in  this  rural  reconstruction  work  was 
the  introduction  of  the  Model  Village  idea.  Eight  villages  were 
chosen  in  different  sections  of  the  country  to  serve  as  Model  Cen- 
ters. The  Government  departments  concerned  with  village  life — 
Education,  Health,  Agriculture  and  Administration — and  the  vil- 
lage people  themselves  are  cooperating  and  concentrating  their 
effort  in  the  village  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  of  it  a  model  for  other 
villages  to  copy  from.  Not  more  than  a  beginning  has  been  made 
along  this  line,  but  big  results  may  be  expected  here,  provided  the 
different  Government  departments  take  the  matter  seriously  and 
follow  it  up  systematically. 

Two  more  steps  in  their  development  next  in  store  for  the  vil- 
lage school  are  the  radio  and  the  cinema.  The  first  has  already 
been  started  by  the  Government.  A  broadcasting  station  is  under 
construction  in  Jerusalem,  and  within  a  few  months  the  fellah  of 
the  country  will  be  reached  on  the  radio  through  receivers  that  will 
be  placed  in  the  village  schools.  The  second,  the  movable  cinema, 
has  been  on  trial  in  villages,  for  over  two  years  and  its  success  is 
no  longer  doubted.  The  Department  of  Education  is  thinking  now 
of  a  scheme  whereby  this  form  of  visual  education  can  be  extended 
to  the  fellah  through  the  village  school. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  SYSTEM 
FOR  THE  ARAB  POPULATION  IN  PALESTINE 

BY  GEORGE  D.    SHAHLA 

SCHOOLS  in  Palestine  fall  under  the  three  categories  of  Arab 
Public  Schools,  Hebrew  Public  Schools,  and  Private  Schools. 
Education  in  the  country  has  made  slow  but  sure  progress  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  based  on  figures  from 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education   for   1932-33 : 

Pro- 
Edu-        portion 
cation      of  Edu- 
Budget      cational 


School 
Year 

No.  of 
Schools 

No.  of 
Teachers 

Number  of  Pi 
Boys           Girls 

ipils 
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in 
Sterling 

to  Total 
Estimates 

1920-21 

542 

2.255 
(1921-22) 

28,826 

13,975 

42,801 

79,950 

5.94% 
(1923-24) 

1932-33 

1,016 

3,024 

58,179 

33,764 

91,943 

185,054 

6.49% 

Since  the  Hebrew  Public  School  System,  and  the  rural  aspects 
of  the  schools  for  Arabs  are  treated  in  other  articles,  this  very  brief 
discussion  will  be  confined  to  the  Arab  Public  System  and  the  pri- 
vate schools  intended  chiefly  for  Arab  children.  While  the  Govern- 
ment Department  of  Education  supervises  schools  of  all  sorts,  and 
makes  grants  to  private  schools  that  meet  the  necessary  requirements, 
it  administers  and  maintains  out  of  public  funds  the  Arab  Public 
Schools  which  it  has  developed  since  1920.  Hence  these  are  known 
as  government  schools. 

Private  schools,  intended  chiefly  for  the  Arab  population,  are 
maintained  either  by  foreign  organizations,  mostly  missionary  soci- 
eties, or  by  Palestinian  bodies,  Moslem  and  Christian,  such  as  the 
.Supreme  Moslem  Council,  and  the  Patriarchates  of  the  Eastern 
Churches  and  charitable  societies  of  their  communities.  These  two 
groups  of  schools  are  known  respectively  as  Foreign  Schools  and 
National  Schools  and  receive  grants  from  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Private  schools  are  slightly  more  numerous  than  government 
schools  and  accommodate  a  few  more  pupils  according  to  the  report 
already  cited  as  follows : 

Government   Schools    299  with  26,691  pupils 

Private  Schools    328  with  27,841  pupils 
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While  the  Arabs  in  Palestine,  Moslem  and  Christian,  constitute, 
according  to  the  census  of  November  1931,  82%,  of  the  population, 
Arab  pupils  in  government  and  private  schools  constitute  only  57.6% 
of  the  number  enrolled  in  all  schools.  The  relation  between  edu- 
cational supply  and  demand  among  the  Arabs  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  government  elementary  schools  are  still  unable  to  accommodate 
more  than  62%  of  the  applicants  in  the  towns  and  59%;  in  the  vil- 
lages.^  In  other  words,  about  2/5ths  of  the  applicants  have  to  be 
turned  away  owing  to  shortage  of  accommodation.  The  Department 
of  Education  is  well  aware  of  the  situation  and  is  continuously  sub- 
mitting for  the  consideration  of  the  Government,  schemes  for  fur- 
ther expansion.  Meantime,  the  Arabs,  even  the  impoverished  peas- 
ants, cooperate  by  making  material  contributions.  In  the  last  few 
years,  about  150  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected  in  the  Arab 
\illages  ;  the  villagers  provided  the  main  part  of  the  cost  of  buildings, 
while  the  Department  appoints  and  pays  the  teachers. 

Elementary  Education  extends  over  seven  years  after  kinder- 
garten. Government  and  private  schools  alike  concern  themselves 
with  elementary  education,  while  private  schools  divide  their  atten- 
tion between  elementary  and  secondary  education,  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  pays  more  attention  to  the  former.  No  fees  arc 
charged  for  elementary  education  in  government  schools.  In  recent 
years,  it  has  made  great  efforts  to  revolutionize  the  elementary  school 
curriculum,  giving  the  rural  an  agricultural  and  the  urban  a  technical 
bias. 

The  problem  of  the  town  school  is  fundamentally  not  unlike  that 
of  the  village  school.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  pupils  who 
completed  the  elementary  school  were  able  to  seek  higher  education. 
This  resulted  in  a  marked  tendency  among  the  rest  to  seek  govern- 
ment employment.  As  government  positions  were  at  best  limited, 
those  largely  unemployable  youths  remained  unemployed,  and  became 
a  burden  and  even  a  menace  to  their  communities.  Hence  the  need  for 
technical  education  which  for  the  town  boy  serves  the  same  ])urpose 
as  the  agricultural  for  the  village  boy.  Until  1930,  however,  no 
organized  technical  instruction  had  been  started  in  government 
schools.  In  that  year  a  supervisor  of  technical  education  was  ap- 
pointed.   His  first  problem  was  the  training  of  teachers.     The  urban 


^Department  of  Education  Annual  Report  1932-33,  Appendix  table  XXV 
and  p.   19. 
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school  teacher  was  less  fortunate  than  his  rural  colleague  who  found 
in  the  Agricultural  School  an  institution  ready  for  his  training. 
Intensive  summer  courses  were  arranged  vear  after  year.  A  good 
start  was  made.  (Gradually  manual  training  work  was  introduced 
into  all  town  schools  for  hovs.  Scholarship  students  were  sent  to 
Egypt  and  elsewhere  to  stitdy  different  arts  and  crafts,  and  before 
long,  Palestine  expects  to  see  for  the  Arab  population  a  government 
technical  school.  ( )ne  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  centers  of 
technical  education  in  the  country  is  the  Syrian  Orphanage,  a  pri- 
vate German  school  founded  in  1860.  Built  largely  on  its  pattern 
after  the  war  and  rapidly  making  progress,  is  the  Industrial  Moslem 
Orphanage  maintained  by  the  Supreme  Moslem  Council.  In  both 
these  orphanages  there  are  blintl  school  sections  where  US  boys  and 
girls  in  the  former  and  14  in  the  latter  receive  good  training. 

There  are  several  teacher-training  classes  connected  with  gov- 
ernment or  private  institutions  where  elementary  school  teachers, 
men  and  women,  are  trained.  A  secondary  education  up  to  matricu- 
lation standard  is  a  condition  of  admission  to  training.  Teachers 
who  are  not  college-trained  may  obtain  the  status  of  certified  teachers 
by  experience  and  examination  in  pedagogy  and  general  subjects. - 

The  four  years  following  the  se\en  years  of  elementary  classes 
are  reckoned  as  secondary  education.  Although  there  are  13  govern- 
ment secondary  schools  with  2S  secondary  classes,  only  one  of  them, 
the  Ciovernnient  Aral)  College  in  Jerusalem  provides  a  complete 
secondary  course.  All  the  rest  have  less  than  four  secondary  classes. 
In  the  government  secondary  schools,  the  pupils  pay  a  smaller  tuition 
fee  than  in  private  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  3i  private 
secondary  schools  with  100  secondary  classes,  about  one-third  of 
which  prepare  candidates,  boys  and  girls,  for  the  Palestine  Matricu- 
lation Examination.  The  oldest  and  one  of  the  best  private  boarding 
.schools  in  the  countrv  is  an  English  school,  perched  on  ^It.  Zion 
in  Jerusalem,  founded  in  1853,  called  the  Bishop  Gobat  School. 

In  the  ten  years  since  1924,  an  average  of  83  students  annually, 
including  a  large  percentage  of  Arabs,  has  entered  for  the  matricu- 
lation examination.  The  average  percentage  of  passes  has  been 
slightly  over  33.  The  Palestine  Matriculation  Certificate  is  recog- 
nized bv  the  American   Universitv   of   Beirut  and  other  American 
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institutions  as  equivalent  to  a  freshman  certificate,  and  by  English 
Universities,  with  more  or  less  reservations,  as  equivalent  to  an  Eng- 
lish  Matriculation   Certificate. 

No  provision  is  made  in  the  country  for  training  secondary  school 
teachers.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are  graduates  of  the  American 
University  of  Beirut.  Elementary  teachers,  by  various  external 
examinations  of  B.  A.  standard,  may  obtain  a  graduate  qualification 
w^hich  permits  transfer  to  the  secondary  scale.^ 

Post-secondary  education  follows  on  the  fourth  secondary  year 
and  takes  the  form  of  either  law  classes,  which  are  fairly  well  at- 
tended or  an  art  course  offered  by  one  or  two  private  institutions, 
but  hardly  taken  now  by  anyone.  The  Arab  students,  therefore, 
look  elsewhere  for  higher  education.  A  large  proportion  of  them  go 
to  the  American  University  of  Beirut,  which  has  for  the  last  seven 
decades,  trained  leaders  for  many  Near-Eastern  countries.  In  the 
present  year,  1934-35,  152  Palestinian  Arab  students  are  registered 
in  the  upper  departments  of  this  University.  A  much  smaller  num- 
ber goes  to  the  American  University  of  Cairo  or  to  other  institutions 
in  Egypt  for  technical  training.  An  increasing  number  of  the  wealth- 
ier students  seek  their  higher  education  in  British  or  other  European 
universities.  To  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  De- 
partment of  Education  continues  to  send  students  for  advanced 
training. 

In  sports  and  athletics,  the  Palestinian  Arab  students  are  not 
behind  their  fellow-students  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Scout- 
craft  is  also  making  great  progress  among  them,  thanks  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Education,  its  great  patron.  They  form  Baden  Powell 
troops  and  were  represented  at  the  World  Jamboree  held  in  Hungary 
in  1933  by  a  contingent  of  14  Scouts  and  Sconters. 

In  conclusion,  one  cannot  help  agreeing  with  the  statement  made 
by  one  of  the  leading  Arab  Educationalists  of  Palestine  ^  that  "to 
the  government's  credit  may  be  placed  the  dignifying  of  the  Arabic 
language  as  a  medium  of  instruction ;  the  sending  to  Beirut,  Cairo, 
and  England  of  several  students  for  education ;  the  raising  of  the 
educational  level ;  the  encouragement  of  wholesome  sport ;  the  culti- 
vation of  love  for  flowers  among  the  children,  and  the  arousing  of 
their  interest  in  native  arts  and  crafts." 


sibid.  p.  3. 

4  Dr.  Khali!   Totah,   Annals  of   the  Aincrkan   Academy   of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  November  1932,  p.  165. 


HEBREW  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN 
PALESTINE 

Bi'  AMOS  LANDMAN 

The  establishment  of  the  Jewish  National  Home  in  Palestine  and 
the  bringing  together  of  thousands  of  Jews  from  many  countries 
with  their  varying  backgrounds,  demanded  a  system  of  education 
designed  to  knit  all  the  Jews  into  one  organic  whole  and  to  contribute 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  ideals  of  the  National  Home. 

There  is  a  government  system  of  education  for  the  Arab  popu- 
lation whose  needs  are  evidently  of  a  different  nature  from  those 
of  the  Jewish  population.  The  Jewish  Community  has  found  it 
necessary,  therefore,  to  maintain  and  develop  its  own  public  system 
of  education  which  receives  an  annual  grant  from  the  government. 
This  system  now  controls  265  schools  w4th  27,000  pupils,  or  71% 
of  all  Jewish  pupils  and  29%  of  all  pupils  in  schools  of  all  types  in 
Palestine.    This  paper  will  limit  itself  to  the  Public  System. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  objectives  of  any  system  of  edu- 
cation, Hebrew  education  aims  to  bring  about  the  long-desired  and 
much-needed  change  in  the  social  and  economic  structure  of  the 
Jewish  masses  and  their  consequent  productivization,  and  to  main- 
tain and  carry  on  the  age-old  tradition  of  high  intellectual  and  cul- 
tural attainments.  This  it  has  to  do  while  much  of  the  mental  and 
material  energy  has  to  be  spent  on  the  upbuilding  of  an  undeveloped 
country. 

The  control  of  the  system  is  now  vested  in  an  Executive  Edu- 
cation Committee  consisting  of  members  representing  the  Jewish 
Community  and  the  responsible  Jewish  Institutions.  The  members 
also  represent  the  three  ideological  groups  into  which  the  public 
schools  are  classified:  "General,"  "Mizrahi"  (orthodox),  and  "La- 
bor." The  "General"  schools  are  in  the  majority  and  include  about 
60%  of  the  pupils.  They  all  impart  in  addition  to  a  Hebrew  educa- 
tion, instruction  in  general  subjects.  In  the  "Mizrahi"  schools,  more 
stress  is  laid  on  religious  instruction  and  observance,  while  in  those 
of  the  Labor  Federation,  which  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  newer 
settlements,  emphasis  is  laid  on  agriculture,  the  tendency  being  to- 
wards self-government,  cooperation,  and  individual  work. 

The  system  is  complete  and  includes :  Kindergartens,  elementary 
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schools  (8  grades),  secondary  schools,  technical  and  agricultural 
schools  and  training  colleges  for  kindergarten  and  elementary  teach- 
ers. The  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem  though  independent, 
forms  the  natural  culminating  institution  of  the  system,  and  coop- 
erates actively  with  the  Hebrew^  Education  authorities  in  all  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  policy,  curriculum,  and  examinations.  The  in- 
come for  the  upkeep  of  the  system  is  derived  from  two  sources : 
external  and  internal.  There  has  been  a  constant  fall  in  income 
from  external  sources  and  a  constant  rise  from  internal  sources ; 
the  participation  of  external  agencies  in  the  Education  budget  was 
large  so  long  as  the  community  was  weak  and  poor  and  is  diminish- 
ing with  the  growing  strength  and  economic  capacity  of  the  com- 
munitv.   The  income  for  1934-1935  is  estimated  as  follows: 


External  Sources — 

Jewish  Agency  fP    20^300 

Palestine  Jewish  Colo- 
nization Association  3,610 


Internal  Sources — 

Government  25,254 

Local  Jewish  Communities 

and  tuition  fees  37,870 

Surplus  from  '32-33  800 


(  representing 
Jewry) 


World 


( an  endowed  associa- 
tion for  the  settle- 
ment of  Jews  in 
Palestine) 


iP  87,534 


If  we  consider  the  additional  sum  of  £F  92,000  spent  directly 
by  the  Local  Communities  for  the  maintenance  of  schools — particu- 
larly all  public  kindergartens  and  a  number  of  elementary  schools 
which  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Executive  Education  Com- 
mittee but  receive  no  support  from  it — the  budget  of  the  entire 
Hebrew  Public  System  really  amounts  to  about  £F  180,000. 

There  is  no  compulsory  education  in  Palestine,  but  practically 
all  Jewish  children  receive  some  elementary  education.  Schooling 
normally  begins  at  the  age  of  three  when  children  are  usually  ad- 
mitted to  the  kindergarten  where  they  spend  a  period  of  two  to 
three  years  under  a  well-trained  kindergarten  mistress.  The  kin- 
dergartens occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  system  and  in  addition 
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to  the  usual  fuuctions  of  such  institutions,  they  fulfill  the  important 
task  of  unifying  the  heterogeneous  population  by  enabling  children 
whose  home  language  is  not  Hebrew  to  spend  their  infancy  in  a 
completely  Hebrew  atmosphere.  Most  of  the  kindergartens  stress 
the  development  of  the  senses  and  of  individual  work.  Over  5,000 
children  are  attending  these  kindergartens,  all  of  which  are,  of 
course,  coeducational.  Owing  to  financial  difficulties  however,  some 
of  the  kindergartens  are  not  housed  in  proper  quarters,  others  have 
no  playground  or  garden,  and  practically  all  suffer  from  the  lack 
of  proper  and  sufficient  tools  and  apparatus. 

The  115  elementary  schools  (8  grades)  comprising  a  total  of 
20,000  pupils  form  the  backbone  of  the  system  and  are  conducted 
by  well-trained  teachers.  Most  of  these  schools  especially  those 
in  the  settlements,  are  coeducational.  The  syllabus  of  these  schools 
is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  most  progressive  and 
modern  schools  in  Europe  or  America,  manual  training  and  the  sanc- 
tification  of  labor  forming  prominent  features  of  the  syllabus  and 
of  the  objective  respectively.  The  number  of  class  hours  per  week 
is  larger  than  in  European  or  American  schools,  the  average  in  the 
Hebrew  schools  being  30.5  hours  per  week — 23  in  the  lowest  and 
34  in  the  highest  grade.  This  is  necessitated  by  the  relatively  large 
amount  of  time  consecrated  to  the  teaching  of  Hebrew  and  the 
Bible  and  either  English  or  Arabic. 

Worthy  of  special  mention  are  the  extremely  progressive — edu- 
cationally and  socially — labor  schools  ( over  80,  comprising  about 
4,000  pupils)  which  are  controlled  by  the  Jewish  Federation  of  Labor 
in  Palestine.  A  few  of  them  are  situated  in  the  country  and  are 
run  as  children's  settlements,  where  teachers  and  pupils  live  together 
as  one  family,  agricultural  training  occupying  a  prominent  part  of 
the  curriculum.  Most  of  these  labor  schools  are  found  in  the  new 
settlements  and  in  all  of  them  the  project  method  is  intensively  used. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  child's  development  was  still  depend- 
ent entirely  on  the  teacher,  for  there  were  very  few  textbooks  and 
almost  no  reading  material  in  Hebrew.  But  now,  the  principal 
Hebrew  publishing  companies  have  issued  a  large  number  of  useful 
books,  more  particularly  for  class  and  individual  work  in  elementary 
schools.  As  in  the  case  of  the  kindergartens,  most  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  also  suffer  from  unsuitable  school  quarters,  overcrov/d- 
ing,  and  lack  of  adequate  playgrounds. 
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There  are  only  three  complete  secondary  schools,  one  each  in 
Jerusalem,  Tel  Aviv,  and  Haifa,  which  belong  to  the  Public  System, 
though  there  are  quite  a  number  of  private  schools  in  Tel  Aviv.  A 
graduate  of  an  eight-year  elementary  school  usually  requires  at  least 
four  more  years  to  complete  the  full  secondary  course.  All  the 
three  schools  are  coeducational.  The  syllabus  and  general  distri- 
bution of  work  is  similar  to  the  German-Swiss  system,  though  here, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  elementary  schools,  the  average  number  of 
hours  per  week  is  higher  owing  to  the  time  occupied  by  the  Hebrew 
subjects.  Arabic  is  becoming  increasingly  important  as  a  school  dis- 
cipline and  is  gaining  ground  as  a  scholastic  substitute  for  Greek 
or  Latin  in  the  minds  of  the  classicists. 

Unlike  the  elementary  schools,  the  lack  of  suitable  books  is  still 
strongly  felt,  though  attempts  are  being  made  to  improve  the  situ- 
ation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  proportion  of  secondary  school 
pupils  to  the  population — about  70  per  10,000  inhabitants — is  higher 
than  it  is  in  Europe  but  much  smaller  than  in  democratic  countries, 
such  as  America  or  Canada,  where  secondary  education  is  free.  The 
fear  has  been  expressed  that  these  secondary  school  graduates  might 
swell  the  ranks  of  those  seeking  white-collared- jobs.  The  school  as 
well  as  the  surrounding  atmsophere,  however,  is  so  imbued  with  the 
idea  of  manual  work  and  its  sanctification  that  a  fairly  large  pro- 
portion of  these  youths  actually  become  agricultural  laborers  on 
graduation. 

In  addition  to  regular  inspection  and  in  order  to  insure  homo- 
geneity of  requirements  and  maintenance  of  the  requisite  minimum 
standards,  the  final  graduation  examinations  of  these  public  second- 
ary schools  are  set  and  conducted  by  a  joint  commission  of  the  Exec- 
utive Education  Committee  and  the  Hebrew  University  at  Jerusa- 
lem. Most  of  the  private  secondary  schools  also  submit  to  such  in- 
spection and  to  the  same  examinations  in  order  to  secure  the  recog- 
nition of  their  diplomas  by  the  Hebrew  University  and  by  the 
Hebrew  public  authorities. 

In  a  pioneering  country  like  Palestine  with  all  the  developments 
and  improvements  still  in  the  incipient  stage,  the  training  of  techni 
cal  and  agricultural  workers  should  be  an  important  feature  of  its 
educational  system.  In  spite  of  the  relatively  immense  achievements 
in  this  respect,  the  needs  are  very  inadequately  met  owing  to  lack 
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of  sufficient  funds.  This  lack  is  doubly  serious  for  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation which  contains  a  relatively  small  class  of  skilled  labor  and 
artisans,  and  whose  return  to  Palestine  postulates  the  creation  of 
such  a  class,  viz.,  the  productivization  of  the  masses.  Fortunately, 
however,  this  inadequacy  in  the  provision  for  technical  and  agri- 
cultural training  is  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  new  agricultural  settlements — particularly  those  of  the  collec- 
tivist  type — and  a  number  of  the  federated  Jewish  trade-unions 
serve  as  training  centers  for  the  new  immigrants  and  for  the  youths 
of  the  country  who  set  their  face  towards  manual  labor.  Manual 
instruction  in  most  of  the  town  schools,  and  agricultural  work  in 
all  of  the  village  schools,  afford  a  basis  for  later  technical  and  agri- 
cultural education.  There  are  a  number  of  institutions  which  pro- 
vide such  a  training,  particularly  agricultural. 

There  are  four  training  colleges  for  teachers  which  offer  a  good 
preparation  for  kindergarten  and  elementary  teachers.  In  these  col- 
leges, secondary  school  subjects  are  studied  simultaneously  with  edu- 
cational science.  They  contain  in  general  the  four  highest  classes 
of  the  secondary  school  and  an  additional  year  devoted  almost  en- 
tirely to  method.  Kindergartens  and  elementary  practicing  schools 
are  attached. 

Most  of  the  secondary  and  normal  school  teachers  are  university 
graduates  from  well-known  European  and  American  seats  of  learn- 
ing and  hold  rather  high  academic  qualificalions.  The  few,  without 
such  qualifications,  have  had  the  opportunity  to  make  a  name  for 
themselves  in  their  chosen  field  of  specialization. 

The  Hebrew  teacher  has  had  to  contend  with  great  odds ;  small 
salary,  irregularity  and  arrears  in  its  payment,  lack  of  sympathy  and 
help  from  the  conservatives,  etc.,  and  he  is  keenly  conscious  of  his 
possibilities  and  responsibilities  in  the  common  endeavor  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  ideals  of  the  Jewish  National  Renaissance  to  which 
he  has  contributed  in  spirit  and  in  matter.  His  organization,  the 
Teachers'  Union,  holds  summer  conferences  and  publishes  a  monthly 
educational  magazine. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  do  full  justice  to  the  problem  of 
Hebrew  Education  in  Palestine  and  it  has,  therefore,  not  been  possi- 
ble to  present  the  work  of  the  private  schools,  the  education  of  de- 
fectives, adult  education  ( with  special  reference  to  the  constant  in- 
flux of  new  immigrants),  and  so  forth.     It  is  evident  that  the  Jewish 
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Community  in  Palestine  is  still  faced  with  the  mammoth  task  of 
meeting  the  many  educational  burdens  and  problems  before  it.  Yes, 
a  mammoth  task  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  Hebrew  Department 
of  Education  has  all  the  responsibilities,  duties,  and  functions  of  a 
Government  Department,  but  none  of  its  prerogatives,  powers,  and 
facilities.  In  addition  to  administrative,  financial,  and  academic  limi- 
tations, the  Hebrew  School  has  not  made  much  progress  yet  in  trying 
to  eradicate  and  correct  some  of  the  current  defects  in  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  Jew  such  as  lack  of  discipline,  excessive  individual- 
ism, and  the  consequent  lack  of  sufifacient  consideration  for  others, 
though  it  should  be  stated  that  these  are  fostered  by  the  bustle  and 
confusion  caused  by  mass  immigration  and  the  necessity  of  rapid 
adaptation.  And  yet,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  when  stock  is  taken 
of  the  means  and  facilities  available,  of  the  multiple  objects  to  be 
realized,  and  of  the  valuable  experiments  carried  on,  and  of  the 
results  obtained,  one  cannot  help  but  conclude  that  the  Hebrew  Pub- 
lic Educational  system  in  Palestine  is  living  up  to  its  ideals  and 
fulfilling  its  mission.  Its  product,  the  Jewish  child — though  undis- 
ciplined and  noisy — is  innocent,  frank,  enthusiastic,  wide-awake  and 
possesses  a  rather  high  sense  of  justice  and  of  self-respect.  He  is 
erect,  loves  work,  nature,  sport,  and  games,  and  is  loyal  to  his  people 
and  to  his  inheritance. 
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CHINESE  STUDIES 

JOHN    C.    FERGUSON' 

IT  IS  OF  PRIMARY  importance  to  remember  that  the  Chinese 
language,  both  written  and  spoken,  is  a  Hving  one,  never  more 
full  of  vitality  than  at  the  present  time.  In  its  various  dialects  it  is 
spoken  by  mjore  persons  than  any  other  language — approximately 
by  one-third  of  the  human  race.  Of  this  large  number  about  three- 
quarters  can  understand  each  other  with  varying  degrees  of  readi- 
ness when  brought  face  to  face  and  the  remaining  one-quarter  easil>- 
learn  to  acquire  srch  adaptations  as  are  necessary  to  make  themselves 
understood  in  dialects  which  differ  from  their  own  speech.  A  person 
from  Canton  arriving  in  Peiping  for  the  first  time  cannot  under- 
stand what  he  hears  or  make  himself  understood,  but  with  patient 
study  for  a  few  days  he  acquires  enough  phrases  to  express  his  ordi- 
nary daily  needs.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  he  learns 
to  adapt  his  speech  to  new  pronunciations  much  more  quickly  than 
a  foreigner  who  begins  to  study  Chinese  for  the  first  time  can  acquire 
the  same  number  of  phrases.  With  him  it  is  only  a  change  of  sounds, 
or  often  of  words,  in  an  unfamiliar  aspect  of  his  own  language  ;  with 
the  foreigner  it  is  entirely  a  new  language.  If  the  person  from 
Canton  is  able  to  write  his  own  language  he  finds  it  easy  to  explain 
his  needs,  for  the  written  word  is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  China. 
Throughout  the  variations  of  pronunciation  in  the  dialects  of 
Chekiang,  Fukien,  and  Canton  provinces  there  runs  an  idiom  of 
speech  similar  to  that  found  in  the  dialects  of  central  and  northern 
China  which  are  generaly  grouped  together  under  the  head  of 
"mandarin."  ]\Iandarin  is  a  term  coined  to  translate  the  two  words 
kuan  hita,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  poor  translation,  for  kuau  Una 
really  means  the  standard  language  of  China  which  officials  were  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  use  .so  that  irrespective  of  their  place  of  birth 
they  would  be  able  to  communicate  with  each  other  in  the  transaction 
of  public  business.  It  was  more  than  a  court  or  official  language ;  it 
was  the  language  of  public  affairs.  The  term  kuan  hua  should  there- 
fore be  translated  as  the  "standard  language"  in  the  same  sense  as 
this  term  is  used  in  speaking  of  English  as  a  standard  language 
throughout  the  British  Isles.  Kuan  hua  is  the  standard  language 
of  China  whether  spoken  with  the  dialectal  pronunciation  of  Peiping. 
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Shantung,  Nanking,  Hunan,  or  Ssuch'uan,  or  with  the  strong  accent 
of  persons  from  Fukien  or  Canton  provinces. 

The  Ho-fei  pronunciation  of  words  was  retained  by  Li  Hung- 
chang  as  long  as  he  Hved  and  that  of  the  Pao-ch'ing  district  in 
Hunan  province  by  Liu  K'un-yi.  Chang  Chih-tung  pronounced  his 
words  like  the  people  of  the  southern  part  of  Hopei  (Chihli)  while 
Tuan  Fang  spoke  pure  Pekingese.  Wu  Ting-fang  could  be  recognized 
in  his  first  sentence  as  a  Cantonese  even  though  when  speaking  Eng- 
lish it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  recognized  his  voice  or  his 
pronunciation  as  not  being  to  the  manner  born.  K'ang  Yu-wei  and 
Liang  Ch'i-ch'ao  both  spoke  with  a  strong  Cantonese  accent  whereas 
T'ang  Shao-yi's  language  is  almost  free  of  it.  And  yet  in  spite  of 
marked  dififerences  in  pronunciation  all  of  these  men  could  have 
understood  each  other  without  difficulty  if  they  had  met  together  for 
the  discussion  of  public  afifairs.  The  idiom'  of  their  speech  was  the 
same  even  though  individual  words  were  pronounced  with  many 
v^ariations.  At  the  present  time  the  Wu-Yueh  group  of  languages, 
centering  upon  Shanghai  and  Hangchow  is  having  a  strong  influence 
upon  the  pronunciation  of  the  standard  language  and  the  drift  is 
away  from  the  Peking  sounds  as  transliterated  by  Wade  and  Giles 
which  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  the  definitive  criteria  for  the 
correctness  of  pronunciation  of  the  standard  language. 

Chinese  being  a  living  language,  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  step 
to  be  taken  in  Chinese  studies  is  to  learn  to  speak  it.  One  must  also, 
of  course,  learn  to  read  and  write  it,  but  the  first  and  most  important 
thing  is  the  ability  to  speak  the  standard  language.  It  is  true  that 
one  may  learn  to  read  and  write  Chinese  without  being  able  to  speak 
it,  but  such  persons  have  the  handicap  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  while 
those  who  can  only  speak  are  like  the  blind  in  any  country.  A  healthy 
development  in  the  acquisition  of  Chinese,  or  of  any  living  language, 
follows  the  same  methods  as  the  child  who  first  learns  )to  speak, 
then  to  read,  and  finally  to  write.  There  are  a  few  adult  scholars 
in  the  West  who  can  read  Chinese  but  have  never  learned  to  speak 
it.  While  due  praise  must  be  given  to  such  persons  for  their  patient 
industry  they  cannot  be  accepted  as  models.  They  must  have  done 
the  best  that  lay  in  their  power  but  they  have  lost  the  most  necessary 
preparation  for  their  work  by  the  lack  of  being  able  to  speak.  This 
lack  makes  impossible  discussion  with  Chinese  who  only  speak  their 
own  language  and  throws  one  back  on  the  necessity  of  self-tutoring 
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or  of  dependence  upon  teachers  who  speak  one's  own  foreign  lan- 
guage. 

Fortunately  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  group  of  young  Chinese 
scholars  who  have  studied  in  foreign  countries  and  are  able  to  use 
one  or  more  foreign  languages  with  fluency.  The  largest  proportion 
of  these  scholars  use  the  English  language  and  the  others  are  divided 
among  those  speaking  Japanese,  French,  or  German.  These  scholars 
labor  under  a  handicap  similar  to  that  of  foreign  scholars,  for,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  years  that  they  have  devoted  to  foreign 
studies  and  the  amount  of  time  they  devote  to  current  literature  in 
foreign  languages,  they  are  obliged  to  sacrifice  time  which  scholars 
who  use  no  foreign  language  can  devote  to  research.  This  handicap 
does  not  apply,  of  course,  to  scientific  studies  where  familiarity  with 
some  foreign  language  is  still  a  si'fie  qua  nou,  but  only  to  literary 
subjects.  In  one  respect  such  foreign-language-speaking  Chinese 
have  an  advantage  over  Chinese-speaking  foreigners  in  that  they 
begin  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  when  they  are  very  young, 
usually  in  their  teens,  with  the  result  that  they  are  able  to  use  it 
more  easily  than  foreign  scholars  use  the  Chinese  language.  How- 
ever, it  is  as  true  now  as  it  has  ever  been  that  the  best  scholars,  those 
whose  opinions  are  authoritative,  in  literary  subjects  such  as  philoso- 
phy, belles  lettres,  history,  the  fine  arts,  are  not  familiar  with  any 
foreign  language,  although  they  are  being  profoundly  influenced  by 
the  modern  methods  employed  by  their  foreign-language-speaking 
contemporaries,  for  it  is  in  methodology  that  the  greatest  influence  of 
the  new  education  is  being  felt  in  old  literary  circles.  Gradually 
this  influence  is  bound  to  permeate  and  irradiate  the  whole  mass  of 
Chinese  literary  studies  and  as  this  process  develops,  the  urge  for 
studies  outside  of  their  own  country  in  some  foreign  language  will 
diminish.  Foreign-language-speaking  Chinese  scholars  have  prob- 
ably already  reached  the  zenith  of  their  influence  and  in  future  years, 
as  in  the  years  before  foreign  intercourse  made  knowledge  of  other 
languages  desirable,  scholarship  in  literary  subjects  will  continue  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  who  are  unable  to  use  any  foreign 
language. 

It  is  to  establishing  contact  with  this  class  that  Chinese  studies 
on  the  part  of  foreigners  should  be  directed  and  this  can  only  be 
done  efifectively  by  the  ability  to  carry  on  an  intelligible  conversation. 
We  must  have  some  scholars  who  can  talk  to  Chinese  scholars  in 
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their  own  language,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  so  such  scholars 
must  come  to  China  to  learn  the  use  of  the  standard  language.  While 
learning  to  speak  they  can  also  learn  to  read  and  to  write.  This 
study  should  commence  at  as  young  an  age  as  possible,  say  by  youths 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  Such  youths  could  then  take  their 
college  courses  in  some  college  in  China  and  later  could  undertake 
post-graduate  work  for  a  term  of  years.  Not  less  than  ten  years  of 
continuous  preliminary  study  should  be  undertaken  by  any  one  who 
in  future  intends  to  make  a  specialty  in  Chinese  literary  subjects. 
Our  present  practice  is  to  begin  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language 
at  the  age  of  twenty  or  thirty  after  graduation  from  college  and 
frequently  after  post-graduate  studies  have  been  completed..  It  must 
be  recognized  that  under  this  system  sound  scholarship  is  possible 
only  to  exceptional  persons  among  those  who  thus  commence  their 
studies  in  adult  life.  There  is  fortunately  still  a  place  for  these  half- 
educated  persons  who  speak  with  a  strong  foreign  accent,  read  with 
difficulty  or  with  mispronunciation  of  characters  and  are  not  able 
to  write  at  all,  even  though  their  usefulness  is  being  steadily  under- 
mined by  half-educated  Chinese  who  can  use  some  foreign  language 
better  than  the  foreigner  can  use  Chinese.  But  in  the  future  the 
value  of  this  class  will  rapidly  decrease,  and  only  those  who  have  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  spoken  and  written  language  of  China  will 
be  qualified  for  the  title  of  sinologues. 

There  will  still  remain  in  foreign  centers  of  education  an  urgent 
need  of  persons  with  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language 
or  even  with  no  knowledge  of  it  but  who  are  familiar  with  what  has 
been  translated.  All  of  our  large  universities  should  have  depart- 
ments of  East  Asiatic  Languages  in  which  students  can  become 
familiar  with  the  literature,  history,  religion,  and  art  of  the  Far 
East.  Such  departments  can  be  of  great  value  in  disseminating  gen- 
eral knowledge,  but  each  of  them  should  have  at  least  one  well-trained 
scholar  of  the  type  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph  who  can 
speak,  read,  and  write  Chinese  and  who  is  thus  qualified  to  act  as 
a  liaison  between  the  other  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  scholars 
of  China.  If  this  department  has  also  some  other  members  who 
can  read  Chinese  or  Japanese  sufficiently  well  to  make  translations 
from  original  sources  it  will  be  fortunate.  It  must  be  emphasized, 
however,  that  such  departments  will  not  be  qualified  to  undertake 
research  work  in  competition  with  Chinese  scholars.    Foreign  schol- 
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ars  with  the  best  possible  training  will  have  their  time  fully  occupied 
in  keeping  their  nationals  acquainted  with  the  results  of  researches 
carried  on  by  their  better-equipped  Chinese  colleagues.  The  sino- 
logue of  the  future  will  be  a  transmitter  and  not  an  originator.  In 
fact  the  only  work  of  foreign  scholars  down  to  the  present  time 
which  gives  promise  of  survival  is  their  translation  of  Chinese  texts 
with  accompanying  explanatory  notes. 

For  the  present  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  the  best  thing  possible 
by  encouraging  college  graduates  or  post-graduate  students  to  come 
to  China  for  a  period  of  three  or  five  years  to  acquire  as  much  of 
the  language  and  literature  as  is  possible  in  that  limited  time.  On 
their  return  they  will  be  qualified  for  positions  in  the  faculty  of  an 
East  Asiatic  department,  in  libraries  of  oriental  books  or  as  curators 
in  museums.  In  such  positions  they  will  be  able  to  do  valuable  work 
as  long  as  too  much  is  not  expected  of  them,  even  though  they  will 
probably  find  that  their  knowledge  both  of  spoken  and  written  Chi- 
nese gradually  dwindles.  They  will  always  remain  qualified  to  en- 
courage others  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  oriental  matters. 
Worthy  as  this  group  is  already  proving  itself  to  be  we  should  be 
unfaithful  to  the  high  ideals  of  our  western  scholarship  if  we  were 
content  with  their  achievements.  We  must  aim  higher  and  try  to 
produce  scholars  who  can  speak,  read,  and  write  Chinese  on  the 
same  level  as,  even  if  inferior  to,  that  of  the  scholars  of  this  country. 

The  place  to  study  the  Japanese  language  is  in  Japan,  as  China 
is  the  place  to  study  Chinese.  Even  the  great  scholars  of  the  neigh- 
boring country  of  Japan  who  are  noted  for  their  achievements  in 
Chinese  literature  all  studied  in  China.  Hattori  who  became  a  Pro- 
fessor at  Harvard  spent  several  years  as  a  student  in  China  and  after 
his  return  from  Germany  was  a  teacher  in  the  Peking  National  Uni- 
versity. Naito,  whose  death  this  year  is  greatly  lamented,  lived 
many  years  in  Peking  and  had  many  friends  among  Chinese  schol- 
ars. Ichimura,  an  authority  on  Taoism,  made  many  trips  to  China, 
and  Kuwabara,  who  has  studied  the  relations  of  China  with  the  out- 
side world,  spent  two  years  here  in  special  studies.  These  scholars 
were  all  able  to  speak,  read,  and  write  Chinese  but  they  acquired 
their  proficiency  chiefly  in  China.  They  had  been  familiar  from 
childhood  with  the  Chinese  characters  used  in  Japanese  books  but 
all  felt  the  necessity  of  completing  their  Chinese  studies  in  China 
itself.     These  men  are  used  as  examples  for  the  students  of  other 
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countries  more  widely  separated  from  China  than  Japan  is.  If  with 
their  background  they  found  it  advisable  to  come  to  China,  how 
much  more  do  students  in  America  and  England  need  to  come  here 
even  though  preliminary  studies  may  be  carried  on  in  Harvard.  Paris, 
or  London.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  safe  rule  that  persons  who  intend 
to  spend  their  lives  in  Chinese  studies  should,  if  possible,  receive 
their  training  in  China.  One  may  study  French  in  London  if  he  can- 
not go  to  Paris,  but  it  would  be  absurd  for  him  to  choose  to  do  so. 
One  may  study  Chinese  in  Paris  or  Tokyo,  but  this  is  also  absurd  if 
one  can  afTord  to  study  it  in  China.  We  have  good  French  and 
Japanese  savants  in  Chinese  studies  but  it  is  not  invidious  to  say 
that  they  are  not  the  equals  of  Chinese  scholars. 

In  my  opinion  the  time  spent  by  some  foreign  scholars  in  at- 
tempts to  reconstruct  the  ancient  life  of  China  or  to  decipher  inscrip- 
tions or  to  make  new  interpretations  of  disputed  texts  could  be  spent 
much  more  profitably  in  acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
language  itself.  With  this  equipment  many  of  their  dissertations 
would  become  unnecessary  and  futile.  Our  systematic  methods 
which  have  grown  out  of  our  devotion  to  science  enable  us  to  make 
a  decided  contribution  to  Chinese  studies,  but  this  is  a  triumph  of 
our  methodology  and  not  of  our  superior  scholarship  in  Chinese 
literature.  The  two  should  not  be  confused  as  is  not  infrequently 
the  case.  China  will  always  remain  the  best  interpreter  of  her  own 
literature  and  the  future  task  of  foreign  scholars  will  be  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  mastery  of  the  spoken  and  written  language  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  interpretation.  The 
best  models  for  foreign  scholars  in  future  years  are  men  like  Li  Yen- 
sheng  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  or  P'u  Shou-ch'eng  of  the  Sung  who 
though  of  foreign  extraction  learned  Chinese  sufficiently  well  to  be 
admitted  to  the  exclusive  ranks  of  recognized  scholars  just  as  Joseph 
Castiglione  has  conferred  distinction  upon  his  generation  by  being 
recognized  as  a  worthy  member  in  the  list  of  Chinese  painters. 
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TIic  Pazciii-r  Ghost  Daiici-  and  Hand  Ganu-.  J  Study  of  Cultural  Change.  By 
Alexander  Lesser.  New  York.  Columbia  University  Press.  $4.00. 
This  book  is  not  merelv  a  full  and  detailed  description  of  the  Ghost  Dance 
and  Hard  Game  revival  amonac  the  Pawnees  in  1892  and  following  vears : 
but  it  also  describes,  drawn  aeainst  an  historical  background,  the  changes 
when  the  significance  of  their  culture  had  been  destroyed  which  took  place  in 
the  beliefs,  the  customs,  and  the  manner  of  living  of  these  Indians  when 
contact  with  a  culture  on  a  different  level  which  was  forced  uoon  them  not 
in  its  entirety,  but  in  certain  suoerficial  externals  which  could  not  replace 
the  essential  values  of  their  life.  With  the  revival  of  the  Ghost  Dance  came 
a  renaissance  of  culture  and  a  return  of  hope  into  the  idle  lives  of  the  Indians. 
The  develooment  of  the  Hand  Game  in  connection  with  it  shows  the  change 
of  a  gambling  game  into  a  complex  religious  ritual. 

Culfurr    Areas    of   Xigcria.      Bv    Wilfred    D.    Hamblv.    Assistant   Curator   of 
African    Ethnolos-v.     Field   Museum  of  Natural  History    Publication  346. 
Anthropological  Series.     Volume   XXI.   No.  3.     Chicago,  1935. 
This  i'^  the  third  of  the  series  of  Mr.  Hambly's  reports  on  his  researches 
and  expedition  as   leader  of  the  Frederick  W.  Rawson-Field  ^luseum  Ethno- 
logical  Exoedition  to  West  Africa  in    1929-30.     Here   he  has   made   a   special 
study   of   the   culture   areas    of    Nigeria    showing  how  they  are   influenced    by 
cHmate  and  by  eeogranhical   factors,  how  migrations  have  brousrht  in  innova- 
tions,  and    blended    with    the    indigeous   culture,   with   a    description    of    the 
industries  of  Nigeria,  brass  casting-,  iron  work,  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing, 
basketry,  pottery,  glass  making,  silver  ornaments,  and  wood  carving,  etc.     His- 
torical and  geographical  material  are  introduced  to  explain  the  distribution  of 
the  various  tvpes  of  culture  and  the  chanees  brought  about  by  the  interference 
of  foreign  influence  on  the  old  manner  of  life. 

The  Chureh.   Catholic   and  Protestant.  A  Study  of  Differences    that    Matter. 

By  William   Adams.    1935.     Charles  Scribners'    Sons.     New   York.   $2.75. 

A  plea,  pointing  to  a  soluution,  for  Catholics  and  Protestants  to  emphasize 
not  their  differences,  but  their  common  Christianity,  the  Bible,  and  aspirations 
to  give  the  Church  greater  power  to  maintain  its  superiority  in  the  world 
aeainst  rival  creeds  and  indifference.  Lovaltv  and  devotion  must  be  more 
intense  for  the  Church  is  what  its  individual  members  make  it;  and  the 
support  of  the  youne  neop'e  depends,  not  on  a  promise  of  security  and  ease, 
but  upon  a  cause  which  will  demand  their  all. 

Si'eakino   of  Relicion.      Bv    Bruce    Currv.      1935.      Charles    Scrilmers'    Sons. 

New  York.     Price  $1.50. 

A  message  to  guide  intellip-ent  men  and  women  to  a  new  understanding 
of  the  meaning  and  w^orth  of  Christianity  as  a  way  to  meet  life.  The  author 
meets  the  present-dav  challenge  to  Christianity  bv  differentiating  between 
""'ood  and  bad  in  religion,  expanding  on  a  high  religion  in  which  the  best  is 
brought  together  to  make  an  adequate  philosophy  of  life  without  which  no 
society  or  civilization  can  exist. 

A    Witness   Through    the   Cenfurlrs.      Bv   Dr.    Reginald    Hegv.     1935.      E.   P. 

Dutton.     New  York.     Price  $2.00. 

A  record  of  the  extraordinary  experiences  of  a  medical  doct'^r  of  mcssaQes 
from  spirits  to  a  small  group  of  friends,  which  convinced  him  of  higher  spirit- 
ual worlds  and  life  after  death. 

I'lie  Secret  Path.  A  Technique  of  Spiritual  Self-Discoverv  for  the  Alodern 
^^'orld.  By  Paul  Brunton.  1935.  F.  P.  Dutton.  New  York.  $2.00. 
The  author  feels  that  at  this  time  the  combination  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
East  with  the  accomplishments  of  the  West  is  what  our  troubled  world  needs 
most.  In  this  book  he  has  given  a  practical  example  in  a  method  for  medi- 
tation adapted  to  the  life  of  a  busy  man  of  today. 


RELIGION  WITHIN  THE  LIMITS  OF 
REASON  ALONE 

By  IMMANUEL  KANT 

Translated  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 

Theodore  M.  Greene 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Princeton  University 

and 

HoYT  H.  Hudson 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  Princeton  University 


Kant's  Religion  zvithin  the  Limits  of  Reason  Alone  serves,  more  than  any  of  his  other 
writings,  to  round  out  the  philosophical  system  which  he  developed  in  the  three 
Critiques.  In  it  Kant  examines  the  nature  and  significance  of  the  religious  experience, 
devoting  special  attention  to  the  tenets  and  practices  of  Christianity,  which  he  rein- 
terprets with   sympathy  and  originality. 

In  many  respects  Kant  was  a  typical  eighteenth-century  thinker;  but  he  was  also 
a  critic  of  his  times.  The  Religion  zvithin  the  Limits  of  Reason  Alone  is  a  classic 
exposition  of  eighteenth-century  deism  and  humanism  at  their  best,  revealing  both 
their  elements  of  strength  and  their  limitations.  Today,  with  deism  and  humanism 
widespread  in  England  and  America,  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  a  translation  of 
Kant's  important  work  should  be  made  available.  (No  English  translation  has  ap- 
peared since  Semple's  inadequate  translation  of  1838.)  The  book  not  only  gives 
lucid  and  forceful  expression  to  a  significant  aspect  of  the  modern  temper,  but  re- 
veals its  superficiality  on  many  points  and  suggests  a  more  profound  approach  to 
some  of  its  problems. 

Professor  Greene's  Introduction  contains  a  survey  of  the  eighteenth-century  pietism 
and  deism  in  Germany,  a  description  of  Kant's  religious  background  and  training, 
and  a  summary  of  those  doctrines  in  the  three  Critiques  which  constitute  the  philo- 
sophical basis  for  his  religious  theory.  The  book  will  be  of  value  not  only  to  scholars 
of  the  Kantian  philosophy  but  to  less  advanced  students  of  Kant's  ethical  and  re- 
ligious ideas.  It  is  suitable  for  class  use  in  colleges,  universities  and  theological 
seminaries. 
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Four  Volumes,  $15.00  the  set. 

l\L\RY  Everest  Boole  was  a  pioneer  in  the  study  of  mental  hygiene. 
She  compared  the  wisdom  enshrined  in  ancient  ritual  and  story  with 
the  methods  of  thought  formulated  in  mathematics,  checking  both 
by  the  results  of  actual  observation.  By  this  means  she  was  able  to 
deal  with  questions  of  psychology  applied  to  education,  discovery 
and  recreation,  and  to  civic,  national  and  international  symbiosis. 
This  collection  of  her  works  into  four  volumes  is  arranged  in 
chronological  order  to  bring  out  the  development  of  her  thought. 
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GEORGE  HERBERT  MEAD 

Edited  By  ARTHUR  E.  MURPHY 

WITH  PREFATORY  REMARKS  BY  JOHN  DEWEY 
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A  posthumous  work.  .  .  .of  one  of  the  most  beloved  teachers  of  phi- 
losophy and  one  of  the  most  influential  thinkers  in  contemporary  Ameri- 
can life.  A  book  which  everyone  interested  in  present-day  philosophical 
thought  will,  of  course,  read  for  himself. 

— E.  B.  McGilvary.   Journal  of  Ethics 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Present  should  be  read  not  only  by  metaphy- 
sicians, but  also  by  those  interested  in  the  philosophies  of  history,  law,  and 
the  social  sciences,  for  these  subjects  badly  need  the  thought  of  one  who 
took  time  seriously  without  sacrificing  the  whole  world  in  order  to 
save  man. 

■ — Paul  Weiss,  The  Nezv  Republic 
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An  Inquiry  Concerning  the  Existency  of  Ideas. 

By  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy, 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  last  quarter  century  will  have  for  future  historians  of  phi- 
losophy a  distinctive  interest  as  the  age  of  the  great  revolt  against 
dualism,  a  phase  of  the  wider  revolt  of  the  20th  against  the  17th 
century.  THE  REVOLT  AGAINST  DUALISM,  Dr.  Lovejoy's 
long  awaited  book,  reviews  this  most  characteristic  philosophic  ef- 
fort of  our  generation. 

Price  $4.00 

EXPERIENCE  AND  NATURE. 

By  John  Dewey. 

Irwin  Edman  writes:  "The  wish  has  long  been  expressed  that 
John  Dewey  would  some  day  produce  a  book  making  clear  and  ex- 
plicit the  metaphysical  basis  of  his  singularly  humane  and  liberaliz- 
ing philosophy  of  life.  .  .  .With  monumental  care,  detail,  and  com- 
pleteness Professor  Dewey  has  in  this  volume  revealed  the  meta- 
physical heart  that  beats  its  unvarying  alert  tempo  through  all  his 
writings.  Price  $4.00=' 
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